











MECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 
DEMANDS 


pepe Teens 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened .. . and better final 
result. 

Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 
Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 
... and Super-Jet final cleaning ... and you have lint 
‘living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 


. latest 


Lummus “‘First’’? 


Have you seen our new automatic 
suction control . . 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN €¢€O. 


_ DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e¢« GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 





CONTINENTAL’S IMPROVED ROLL DENSITY 
INDICATOR and AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Tells at a glance the exact density within the 
roll. 


Automatically controls the feed of cotton into 
the gins. 


Automatically stops the flow of cotton through 
the Extractor-Feeder when gin breast is moved 
to the non-ginning position. 


Saves the ginner time and labor. 


Improves grade and increases output. 


Write for Bulletin 179-A giving 
complete description. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Atlanta e Dallas a Memphis 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dailas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong... tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES age and full weight is 
ROUGH HANDLING : querastoes. 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 


age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
LOOKS that covered with closely 


GOOD LONGER ; : woven cloth. 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














(A 
BAGGING COMPANY 


aS HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


xk 


OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners'’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THe Corron GIN AND 

Om MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 





* ON OUR COVER: 


Speci 

The old-world charm of this venerable windmill 
reminds us of the grand tour we'd like to make of 
Europe some day. Actually this scene is —_ THE 
much closer to home—at Eastham, Cape Cod, 
Mass. Here, too, tourists can find landmarks im- VERTICAL 
portant in earlier days. The first settlers in tiny SCREW 
Massachusetts struggled primarily against the un- 
friendly climate, the rocky soil and the over- ELEVATOR 
powering forests. How well they succeeded is WITH A 
evident in this picture of peace, serenity and con- 
tentment, framed by rambling roses. REPUTATION 

Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 


APRIL 24, 1954 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY IN OUR OWN PRINTING 
PLANT AT 3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


earned. It cannot be had ¥ 


*K | by claiming, 
OFFICERS AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


can confer it— 
years of consistent, 


RICHARD HAUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board 


DICK HAUGHTON, JR. 
President and Advertising Manager 


Rotor Lift’s reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


GEORGE H. TRAYLOR 
Executive Vice-President and 
Secretary-Treasurer 


IVAN J. CAMPBELL 
Vice-President and Editor 


B. P. RIDGWAY 
Vice-President and 
General Superintendent 


WALTER B. MOORE 
Assistant Editor 


BETTE HOLBROOK REED 
Editorial Assistant 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
(EDITORIAL ONLY) 


FRED BAILEY 
744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


*« 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for “Iron Curtain" countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 


x * * 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


oe 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 


be purchased or hurried § 
into being. Only the years 


dependable performance. j 


EMOST SINCE 1925 


+ 


OKLAHOMA 
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Designed to fit existing fa- 

FOR INDOOR cilities, French extractors are 

flexible in design and permit in- 

OR OUTDOOR tegral installation of prepara- 

tion and extraction equipment 

INSTALLATION with fire wall, or installation in 
; separate areas. 

If you are considering sol- 
vent extraction, it will pay you 
to investigate the French sys- 
tem that’s flexible and truly uni- 
versal for processing all types 
of oil seeds. 

Write today for additional in- 
formation on French Universal 
Solvent Extraction Systems and 
what they can mean in your 
operation. 








HORIZONTAL 
VERTICAL 


RECTANGULAR 





REPRESENTATIVES FRENCH 
East of Mississippi Texas, New Mexico, THE OlL MILL 


Arkansas and Lovisiana Arizona and California 
Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY MACHINERY co. 


° lf 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Galen, ‘ion - PIQUA, OHIO—-U.S. A. 


Export @ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. @ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 


90 West Street 
New York, New York @ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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Order Phillips 66 Hexane and be assured of 
quality! Pure and uniform with no light ends 
or heavy residues, Phillips 66 Solvents are 
made to rigid specifications. And Phillips has 
adequate loading facilities for prompt ship- 
ment. Write us for information about solvents 
for all extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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At Convention 
May 10 and 11 


Crushers 


To Finish 


Rules Revision 


IMPORTANT business for NCPA members 
will be supplemented by varied entertainment 
features at annual meeting in Houston. 


AJOR BUSINESS at the fifty- 

eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
in Houston will include completion of 
the revision of the Association’s rules 
which has been under way during the 
past year. The convention will be held 
at the Shamrock Hotel. General sessions 
on Monday and Tuesday, May 10-11, will 
be preceded by the rules committee 
meeting starting Friday, May 7; the 
chemists’ committee meeting May 6; and 
the insurance committee meeting May 9. 


e Linters Meeting — A special meeting 
will be held in the Shamrock at 2:30 
p.m. Saturday, May 8, at the request of 
USDA officials, to discuss the matter 
of the mandatory linters factor recently 
incorporated in the seed grading regu- 
lations. Members of the NCPA seed 
grading committee and all others inter- 
ested are invited to the meeting. 
USDA’s position on the linters factor 
is outlined in a special article elsewhere 
in this issue of The Press. NCPA op- 


T.C. LEE, Memphis, is chairman of 
the seed grading committee which will 
report at the May 10 session. He 
headed NCPA in 1947-48. 
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W. B. COBERLY, Jr., 


Los Angeles, is 
immediate past president of the Asso- 
ciation. He will make the report of the 
committee on charter and by-laws. 


posed the action before it was definitely 
taken and asked for reconsideration af- 
ter it was announced; and the industry’s 
views will be discussed further at the 
meeting in Houston. 


e Rules Revision — The reorganization 
of the Association’s rules is the result 
of action taken at the 1953 convention 
in Los Angeles. Purpose is to simplify 
language, to eliminate vague and con- 
flicting provisions and to make the 
rules more understandable. 

Following a March meeting of the 
rules committee in Memphis which ten- 
tatively approved a draft of suggested 
revisions, the draft was sent to all mem- 
bers of the Association. Members have 
been asked to study the revisions care- 
fully and to submit any suggestions to 
the May 7 committee meeting in Hous- 
ton. Members also have been asked to 
bring their copy of the current rules 
book, the printed revisions and mimeo- 
graphed copy of other suggested changes 
to the Houston meeting, as time will not 
permit reproduction of all of this ma- 
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S. J. VAUGHAN, Jr., Hillsboro, Texas, 
is 1953-54 president of NCPA. He will 
preside at the rules committee meeting 
and business sessions at Houston. 


terial for distribution at the convention, 
Recommendations of the rules committee 
will be submitted to the general sessions 
at Houston for final action. 


e Entertainment—Varied entertainment 
features have been planned by local 
committees and Association officials. 
They will include: 

The ladies’ luncheon will be held in 
the Shamrock Room at 1 p.m. Monday, 
May 10. A fashion show will be presented 
by The Smart Shop, with music by The 
Townsmen. Bridge and canasta in the 
Grecian Room will follow the luncheon. 

The annual handicap golf tournament 
will start at 1:30 p.m. Monday at 
Houston Country Club. Golfers should 
arrange their own transportation. The 
club has agreed to serve luncheon to 
those entering the tournament, and the 
Association suggests that as many golf- 
ers as possible take advantage of this 
special courtesy, as the club’s eating 
facilities are usually closed on Monday. 
Golf prize winners will be announced at 
Tuesday morning’s business session, and 
winners must arrange to pick up their 
prizes. 

Golf and attendance prizes will be 
displayed in the Grecian Room beginning 
Saturday afternoon. Golfers must be 
registered at the convention and fol- 
low rules of the golf committee to be 
eligible for prizes. 

A reception for all registering will be 
held Tuesday, at 6:30 p.m., in the Hall 
of Exhibits. At 7:30 p.m. dinner will 
be served in the Emerald Room, followed 
by dancing to the music of Tony Mar- 
tin’s Orchestra. 


» Registration—The convention registra- 
tion desk will open in the Grecian Room 
at 10 a.m. Saturday, 10 a.m. Sunday and 
8:30 a.m. Monday. Members are asked 
to register Saturday or Sunday. 

The International Room has been re- 
served as the Association office during 
the convention and members and com- 
mittees are invited to use these facilities 
as needed for Association business. 

e First Business Session—Both business 
sessions will be held in the Emerald 
Room, starting at 9:30 a.m., Monday 
and Tuesday. The complete program for 
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the business sessions appears on this 
page. 

KE. T. Harris of Houston, manager of 
Swift & Co. oil mill until his retirement 
last year, will call the initial session to 
order on Monday; and Dupuy Bateman, 
Jr., Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 
will deliver the address of welcome. 
W. B. Coberly, Jr., California Cotton 


Oil Corp., Los Angeles, immediate past 
president of the Association, will re- 
spond to the welcome address. 

President S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hill 
County Cotton Oil Co., Hillsboro, Texas, 
will formally open the convention, and 
make the president’s annual report. 

Executive Vice-President T. H. Greg- 
ory and Secretary-Treasurer S. M. Har- 








Fifty-Eighth Annual Convention 


National Cottonseed Products Association 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, May 10-11 


Business Sessions 


First Day—Monday Morning, May 10 


Meeting Called to Order, E. T. Harris, Houston. 
Invocation, The Right Rev. Clinton S. Quin, Bishop, Episcopal Diocese 
of Texas, Houston. 
Address of Welcome, Dupuy Bateman, Jr., Houston. 
Response, W. B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles. 
Announcements and Communications, E. T. Harris. 
Formal Opening of Convention, S. J. Vaughan, Jr., President, Hills- 
boro, Texas. 
Appointment of Sergeants-at-Arms. 
Enrollment of New Members. 
Roll Call and Presentation of Credentials. 
Minutes of Previous Meeting. 
Appointment of Resolutions Committee. 
Report of President, S. J. Vaughan, Jr. 
Address, The Constitution Is Your Business, Clarence Manion, Attorney 
and Author, South Bend, Ind. 
Report of Rules Committee, S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Chairman. 
Report of Executive Vice-President, T. H. Gregory, Memphis. 
Report of Committee on Charter and By-Laws, W. B. Coberly, Jr., 
Chairman, Los Angeles. 
Report of Seed Grading Committee, T. C. Lee, Chairman, Memphis. 
Report of Public Relations Committee, F. B. Caldwell, Sr., Chairman, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, S. M. Harmon, Memphis. 
Report of Arbitration Committees. 
Recess for the Day. 


Second Day—Tuesday Morning, May 11 


Meeting Called to Order, S. J. Vaughan, Jr. 

Supplementary Report of the Rules Committee. 

Report of Special Committee on Charter and By-Laws. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Feed Laws, T. C. Law, Chairman, 
Atlanta. 

Address, Prospects for Increased Vegetable Oil Consumption in Mar- 
garine, S. F. Riepma, President, National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Washington. 

— of Insurance Committee, Ben R. Barbee, Chairman, Abilene, 

exas. 

Address, Research and Education, the Foundation of Progress, A. L. 

Ward, Educational Director, Dallas. 

Report of Technical Advisory Committee, A. S. Richardson, Chairman. 
Cincinnati. 

Report of General Counsel, A. B. Pittman, Memphis. 

Report of Traffic Committee, Jas. R. Gill, Chairman, Paris, Texas. 

Reports of Special Committees and Resolutions. 

New and Unfinished Business. 

Election and Installation of New President. 

Address of New President. 

Election of Board of Directors. 

Memorial Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 
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JAS. R. GILL, Paris, Texas, will make 
the report of the traffic committee on 
May 11. Gill was president of the Asso- 
ciation in 1949-50. 


mon, both of Memphis, also will make 
their annual reports at this session. 

Clarence Manion, South Bend, Ind., 
attorney and author, will discuss The 
Constitution Is Your Business in a fea- 
tured address at this session. 

Committee reports will be made at 
this session by President Vaughan as 
chairman of the rules committee; 
W. B. Coberly, Jr., chairman of the 
committee on charter and by-laws; T. C. 
Lee, Memphis, chairman of the commit- 
tee on seed grading; and F. B. Cald- 
well, Sr., Jackson, Tenn., public rela- 
tions committee chairman. 


e Tuesday’s Session — S. F. Riepma, 
Washington, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Margarine Manufacturers, 
will speak at Tuesday’s session. His 
subject will be Prospects for Increased 
Vegetable Oil Consumption in Marga- 
rine. 

Research and Education, the Founda- 
tion of Progress, will be discussed by 
A. L. Ward, Dallas, director of the As- 
sociation’s Educational Service. 

Committee reports Tuesday will in- 
clude those made by T. C. Law, Atlanta, 
chairman of the committee on uniform 
feed laws; Ben R. Barbee, Abilene, Tex- 
as, insurance committee chairman; A. S. 
Richardson, Cincinnati, chairman of the 
technical advisory committee; and Jas. 
R. Gill, Paris, Texas, chairman of the 
traffic committee. 

The session also will hear a_ report 
from the general counsel, A. B. Pittman 
of Memphis; and a number of other 
committees will report. 

Other business on the program at this 
session will include the setting of dues 
for the current fiscal year, election and 
installation of a new president and the 
election of the board of directors. 


e Other Activities—Among other activi- 
ties during the convention will be the 
following: 

Association directors for 1953-54 will 
meet at breakfast at 7:30 a.m. Monday 
in the Venetian Room. 

The thirty-sixth annual reunion of 
the Old Guard will convene at 7 p.m. 
Monday in the Ming Room. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Uta ee iar: the story of 


“Pride of India" 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 








GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


Sales represent- 


\C. G. Trading Corporation fees 


out cotton 


17 7) Ye) ee) | he 0 O) 0 producing 


districts 
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QU / C K TYPICAL INSTALLATION 
7 . (0-TWO FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM 
. FOR COTTON GINS 


NON-DAMAGING, © .—2--- 


carbon dioxide cylinders 
carbon dioxide direction valves 


B U | | [- / N pipe lines for discharging carbon dioxide 
carbon dioxide discharge nozzles 


T intake from wagons impact cleaners 
a RE RO EC i ido Re vacuum fan connection 
e 


separators 


burrer 
screw conveyor and distributor 


FOR YOUR COTTON GIN °: «« on 


M 
N 
0 

vacuum feeders P gin stands 
Q 

tower drier R_ condenser 
$s 


hot air exhaust fan outlet to presses 


















































No chance of a dangerous fire holding up operations during the 
busy season when your cotton gin is fully protected with a 


C-0-TWO Fire Extinguishing System. ouTSs TA NDING FEA TURES! 


At the first flash of fire, you just flip a release lever and direc- ° 
tion valve, then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging carbon HARMLESS 10 COTTON .. . inert, 
dioxide is instantly released into the threatened area. The fire is 
out in seconds and the carbon dioxide disappears quickly without 
a trace...the only damage is the actually burned cotton. Carbon EASY INSTALLATION . . . compact 
dioxide is harmless to finishes, machinery and cotton... the safest design, simple piping and fittings 
kind of fire extinguishing agent known for cotton gin use. 


clean, dry, penetrating 


Let an expert C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineer help you in MINIMUM MAINTENANCE... 
planning economical, fully approved firesafety now. Remember durable construction, no annual 
delayed replacements and high costs add up to a big loss these 
days...also, fire doesn’t wait. Contact us today for complete free 
information, 


recharging 











C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 +© NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 © ONTARIO 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers A hi ea P 
Dry Chemical Type Fire puialehere Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Bullt-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
, Type Fire Extinguishing Systems AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bullt-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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USDA Has Approved 


DUAL-FAN SYSTEM 
For Trash Disposal 


@ SPECIFICATIONS are issued for using two fans for pink 
bollworm control at gins. Ginners planning to use this method 
should check installation plans with proper authorities. 





SDA HAS APPROVED use of the 
two-fan gin trash disposal system in 
areas where the pink bollworm quaran- 
tine is in effect. Specifications and dia- 
grams have been issued. Trash processed 
by this arrangement may now be re- 
leased for use in the local ginning area. 
The two fans must be arranged as 
prescribed by USDA, and specifications 
for fan wheels, piping inlets and speeds 
have been issued. The proper arrange- 
ment of the fans is shown in a diagram 
which may be obtained from the Pink 
Bollworm Control Project, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, P. O. Box 
2749, San Antonio 6, Texas, or from 
local pink bollworm authorities. USDA’s 
Cotton Ginning Investigations’ workers 
have cooperated in this research. 

It is suggested that each ginner plan- 
ning to use the two-fan system should 
check his installation plans with the 
proper authority. 

Previously-approved systems for deal- 
ing with gin trash in pink bollworm 
quarantine areas are incineration, com- 
posting, sterilization, fumigation and 
hammer milling. Roller milling may be 
used in a limited area on a trial basis 
only. 

Trash processed by the dual-fan sys- 
tem must pass through two fans which 
have at least six blades each and which 


Table I. 


are operated in series during the ginning 
process. 

General specifications for the two-fan 
system are as follows: 

1. The housing or scroll must be con- 
structed of plate steel or cast iron. 

2. The housing may not be lined with 
belting, rubber or any other shock ab- 
sorbing substance. 

3. Patching of housing shall be by 
approved welding methods. No patching 
shall be done with belting, sacks, rub- 
ber or any other shock absorbing sub- 
stance. 

4. The fans must have casings for 
which that wheel size is designed. 

5. Wheel must be centered in casing. 

6. Straight, long shavings’ type 
blades will be utilized within the fans. 

7. Inlet pipe must come straight to 
fan eye and must not exceed the spe- 
cifications in size. 

Operation requirements covering 
wheels of varying sizes are shown in 
Table I. The specifications, USDA points 
out, are based on present knowledge. 
They may be amended as further in- 
formation is developed. Researchers say 
that continued cooperation of ginners 
and gin machinery manufacturers in es- 
tablishing additional or more suitable 
methods of gin waste disposal may be 
requested from time to time. 


Operation requirements covering wheels of varying sizes. 





Wheel 
diameter 


Minimum 
allowable 


Maximum Minimum 
inlet sizes tip 
speeds ” 


Maximum 
advisable 





13,700 
13,500 
14,000 
14,000 
15,000 





Special 


12,609 





1A one-half inch tolerance is allowed on the wheel diameter. 


size speed. . 
2Safety First Warning: 


Larger sizes must utilize the next 


Engineering research indicates tip speed of gin trash fans should never 


exceed 15,000 F/M for safety to life, limb and equipment. 





e 4-H Cotton Awards 
Listed by ACCO 


SIX WINNERS of the $200 scholarships 
given annually by Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. in the Texas Extension Service 4-H 
Club cotton production program have 
been announced. Each boy will receive a 
scholarship provided that he studies ag- 
riculture in college. 

Winners in the 1953 contest were Ger- 
ald Johnson, Victoria; Teddy Joe Saye, 
Celeste; Michael Neu, Gainesville; Roy 
Walker, Huntsville; Victor Kainer, El 
Campo; and Larry Robbins, Raymond- 
ville. 
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Butter Oil Contracts 
Awarded by USDA 


USDA has awarded two contracts for 
converting butter into butter oil for use 
in the Middle East. Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., of Minneapolis will 
convert 750,000 pounds of butter to but- 
ter oil at 4.7 cents per pound and Harp’s 
Green Valley Farms, Shawnee, Okla., 
will process 375,000 pounds at 4.37 cents 
per pound. 

The United Nations will buy the but- 
ter oil for use in the Middle East, where 
it is traditionally used instead of butter. 
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Soybean President Names 
Standing Committees 


Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., pres- 
ident of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, has announced the appointment 
of standing committees of the Associa- 
tion for the year. They include: 

Executive committee—Jake Hartz, Jr., 
Stuttgart, Ark., chairman; Albert 
Dimond, Lovington, Ill.; Ersel Walley, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; David G. Wing, ,Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio; and John Sawyer, 
London, Ohio. 

Awards committee—Albert Dimond, 
Lovington, Ill., chairman; W. L. Burli- 
son, Urbana, Ill.; and J. W. Hayward, 
Minneapolis. 

Convention committee — Jake Hartz, 
Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., chairman; Paul C. 
Hughes, Blytheville, Ark.; Coleman 
Crews, Keiser, Ark.; and Herbert Hud- 
dleston, Lamont, Miss. 

Nominations committee—Chester B. 
Biddle, Remington, IIl., chairman; J. E. 
Johnson, Champaign, IIl.; Albert Di- 
mond, Lovington, Ill; and Paul C. 
Hughes, Blytheville, Ark. 

Resolutions committee — John W. 
Evans, Montevideo, Minn., chairman; 
O. H. Acom, Wardell, Mo.; Carl Simcox, 
Assumption, Ill.; LeRoy Pike, Pontiac, 
Iowa; John Sawyer, London, Ohio; Gilles 
DePutter, Appin, Ontario, Canada; and 
Herbert Huddleston, Lamont, Miss. 

Trade and use promotion committee— 
Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind., chair- 
man; C. M. Gregory, Dike, Iowa; Carl 
Bostrom, Chicago; Charles Schmitt, Bea- 
son, Ill.; David G. Wing, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio; John Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Coleman Crews, Keiser, Ark.; Walter 
Scott, Jr., Tallulah, La.; William King 
Self, Marks, Miss.; Ed Tillman, Ward- 
ell, Mo.; E. M. Deck, Sherman, Texas; 
F. H. Hafner, Minneapolis; and Howard 
L. Roach, Plainfield, Iowa. 

The Association convention will be 
held Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2 in Memphis. On 
Aug. 30 the National Soybean Process- 
ors’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention there. 


Retired Oil Mill Engineer, 
Paul Hiegel, Sr., Dies 


Paul V. Hiegel, Sr., Dallas, died on 
April 18. He was employed by the for- 
mer Trinity Cotton Oil Co. mill in Dal- 
las from 1896 until his retirement in 
1951. Funeral services were held April 
20. 

A native of Algiers, Africa, he came to 
Texas in 1883. He was a Spanish War 
veteran, a Mason and past president of 
Texas Power Engineers. 

Survivors include his wife; two sons, 
Paul V. Hiegel, Jr., and John P. Hiegel; 
two daughters, Miss Hilda M. Hiegel and 
Mrs. Pauline Hiegel Allen; one brother, 
E. J. Hiegel and six grandchildren, all 
of Dallas. 


J. V. Barlow of Murray Co. 
Dies in Dallas April 18 


J. V. Barlow, an employee of The 
Murray Co. of Texas in Dallas for 39 
years until his retirement about two 
years ago, died April 18. Services were 
held April 19 in Dallas. 

Surviving are his wife; a daughter, 
Mrs. J. B. Nichols of Dallas; a son, Hol- 
land M. Barlow of Dallas; a brother, 
Swift Barlow of Tatum, Texas, and five 
grandchildren. 
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In Opinion of Crushers 





Cottonseed Supports 
Threaten Markets 


a USDA announcement that seed will be supported at 75 percent 
‘of parity, while soybeans are supported at 80 percent, causes fear 
that oil, meal and linters will go into storage again while competi- 


tive products take over markets. 


OTTONSEED PRODUCTS may face 

the danger of further loss of mar- 
kets in 1954-55 as a result of USDA’s 
1954-crop cottonseed price support pro- 
gram at 75 percent of parity, in the 
opinion of members of the cottonseed 
crushing industry. 

On April 9, USDA announced that 
“price supports for cottonseed of the 
1954 crop will be in effect on a basis 
which will reflect about 75 percent of 
the parity price.” 

The 1953 crop of cottonseed was also 
supported at 75 percent of parity. 

USDA said that prices will be sup- 
ported by means of farm storage loans, 
purchases of cottonseed and purchases 
of cottonseed products. The loans will be 
available at $54 per ton, basis grade 
(100) cottonseed. In areas where a pur- 
chase program may be necessary, pur- 
chases will be made from producers at 
$50 per ton, basis grade (100) cotton- 
seed. These supports will reflect about 
75 percent of the March 15, 1954, parity 


price of $72.20 a ton average quality 
seed. 

The loan rate on 1953-crop cotton- 
seed was $54.50 per ton for basis grade 
(100) and the purchase price to pro- 
ducei's was $50.50, USDA said. 

Serious misgivings on the part of 
members of the cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry resulted from this announcement. 
While the support program provides 
minimum price guarantees to producers, 
ginners and crushers, the latter are se- 
riously disturbed over the market out- 
look for cottonseed products. They re- 
call that under the 1952 support pro- 
gram with both cottonseed and soybeans 
pegged at 90 percent of parity, 14,600 
tanks of cottonseed oil, 1,200,000 tons of 
cottonseed meal and 887,000 bales of 
linters were sold to Commodity Credit 
Corporation, while soybean oil and meal, 
wood pulp and other competitors took 
over large segments of the cottonseed 
products markets. 

During the current season, with cot- 


tonseed supported at 75 percent and soy- 
beans at 90 percent of parity, cottonseed 
products have been on a much better 
competitive basis and consumption has 
increased. Even so, about 25 percent of 
the 1953 cottonseed crop has been sold 
to CCC 

Soybeans have recently been selling 
at around 135 percent of parity while 
cottonseed was bringing only 75 percent, 
it is pointed out. In the opinion of some 
crushers, the cottonseed price support 
program has benefited soybeans much 
more than cottonseed. 

In 1954, the support rates for cotton- 
seed and soybeans will be 75 and 80 
percent of parity, respectively — very 
close to the 1952 relationship which saw 
so large a volume of cottonseed products 
sold to CCC. With no restrictions on 
soybean planting, the 1954 crop could 
well reach 350 million bushels. Under 
such circumstances, cottonseed crushers 
foresee another large volume of cotton 
seed products going to CCC, while com- 
petitive products take over markets. Con- 
tinuation of such an arrangement, they 
feel, means eventual disaster to cotton- 
seed producer and crusher alike. 


Agronomists Change Dates 


The 1954 meetings of the American 
Society of Agronomy and the Soil 
Science Society of America will be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 8-12. Previous 
announcements have stated that meet- 
ings would be held in Minneapolis during 
the week of Oct. 25. The change in 
plans was announced by C. J. Willard 
and Emil Truog, presidents of the two 
organizations. 





Sam A. Sanders 





Louis Tobian and Co. 
1512 Cotton Exchange Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
For Texas and Oklahoma 


724 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


SOUTHERN PRESS CLOTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIELDING WALLACE, President 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


We are in position to supply 


OUR WELL-KNOWN 100% WHITE WOOL PRESS CLOTH 


Made from Extra Long, Extra Strong Argentine Wool 


and 


OUR SPECIAL BRAND OF NYLON PRESS CLOTH 


which users tell us is the best press cloth on the market. 


Our 40 years of unusual, satisfactory service to the trade is our guarantee that you will be pleased 
with all of your transactions with this company. 


We will appreciate your business 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wertheimer Bag Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Telephone or telegraph us collect whenever we can serve you. 


Southern Engineering and Supply Co. 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
For Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee 


Wertheimer Bag Co. 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
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See why Link-Belt screw conveyors 





1. LOOK FOR UNIFORMITY OF PITCH 


Specialized modern machinery as- 
sures accurate forming, producing 
uniform flighting curvature. 


2. ONLY SPECIALLY SELECTED STEELS 


are used to meet Link-Belt’s rigid 
specifications — assuring smooth 
flight surfaces. 








vale 


4. FOR YOUR PROTECTION ii 
straight- 


ness is checked before shipping 
and extra care is taken in han- 
dling and loading. Jig-drilled 
coupling bolt holes assure com- 
plete and easy assembly. 


= 


6. YOU'LL DISCOVER 
that troughs are 


accurately fabricated to assure bet- 
ter fit of all components. Link-Belt 
offers a choice of metals to fit your 
particular application. 





SCREW CONVEYORS 











3. HERE'S A WIDE RANGE 
of hanger 


styles and mountings with various 
bearing materials, 


5. FOR VERSATILITY 


trough openings, Link-Belt offers 
gates that can be easily installed 
on the job and bolted or welded 
in place. 





integrated line of gear and chain 
drives, couplings, bearings. One 
proved source . . . one undivided 
responsibility. 














8. YOUR CHOICE of fixed or detachable 


plain discharge spouts or gates 
Flat or curved slide type gates 
can be hand or rack-and-pinion 
operated. 


These are only a few of the many important 

differences in screw conveyors. Ask your 

Link-Belt sales representative or distributor 
for new 92-page Data Book 2289. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle; Scarboro, Toronto and Elmira, Ont. (Canada); Springs (South Africa); Sydney 
(Australia). Sales Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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e Group Formed To Aid 
Cotton Batting 


A NEW national industry organization 
has been formed to advertise and pro- 
mote the use of cotton in automotive, 
furniture, and bedding products, it has 
been announced by David Schimmel, vice- 
president of Allen Industries, Inc., Rah- 
way, N.J., who was named as permanent 
chairman of the group. 

In cooperation with the National Cot- 
ton Council, representing the U.S. raw 
cotton industry, leaders of the cotton 
felt and batting trade held their organ- 
ization meeting April 14 in Memphis. 
An initial fund of $60,000 was pledged 
to the newly founded association, which 
is expected to be incorporated as the 
National Cotton Batting Institute. 
Agreement was also reached on establih- 
ing a large continuing fund through 
member assessment based on _ business 
volume. 


This fund will be used to build prestige 
for cotton innerspring products in the 
automotive, furniture, and bedding in- 
dustries. National consumer advertising 
campaigns will be launched to acquaint 
the public with the comfort, utility, and 
economy advantages of cotton and lin- 
ters as a padding material. 

Chairman Schimmel said at the organ- 
ization meeting “cotton’s competition has 
been growing in padding uses largely 
because of the advertising and promo- 
tional efforts being put behind their 
products. Through our new organization, 
we intend effectively to bring to the 
public’s attention the superiority of cot- 
ton in these applications.” 

The new group will work closely with 
the National Cotton Council in plan- 
ning and carrying out advertising and 
promotional campaigns. 

Schimmel announced the following 
committee members for the new group 
which will have headquarters in Mem- 
phis: finance committee, S. E. Brand- 











IS THE TIME 
TO LOOK AHEAD 


PLAN FOR GOOD PLANTING- 
GOOD GINNING-GOOD BAGGING/ 


2 POUND -OPEN WEAVE 


IS THE’*8UY WORD 


Cb faggny 


21 POUNDS TARE 


When you tell 
your oil mill, “Get me 
HINDOO,” your worries 
are over. You are sure 
to get the best protec- 
tion for your cotton. 


Make planting time 
your planning time for 
bagging. Use HINDOO, 
the best buy in bagging. 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CoO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN ATLANTA, GA 


LOS ANGELES, CALI 


GULFPORT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALI 


MISS GALVESTON, TEXAS 


~ BOSTON, MASS 
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wein, Brandwein-Mazur Co., Chicago, 
chairman; Harris Patton, National Rose, 
Memphis; Milton Stauffer, Kroehler 
Mfg., Naperville, Ill.; Glenn Green, Bur- 
ton-Dixie, Chicago; and J. Graham 
Short, Day & Pennypacker, Memphis. 
Program committee, Jack C. Gordon, 
Gordon-Chapman, Detroit, chairman; 
Henry Chanin, Henry Chanin Corp., 
East Point, Ga.; William Ockrant, Rail- 
way Supply Co., Cincinnati; Robert J. 
Trammell, Trammell & Co., Memphis; 
and C. E. Theobald, Jr., C. E. Theobald 
& Son, Memphis. 


Holubec Succeeds Daniel 
As Alice Mill Manager 


D. C. Daniel, Alice, Texas, retired 
from the active management of the 
Alice Cotton Oil Co. on April 19, al- 
though he will continue to serve the 
firm as a director, vice-president and 
advisor to the new mill manager. 

R. F. Holubec, who has been manager 
of Farmers’ Cottonseed Oil Mill at 
Granger, Texas, is the new manager of 
the Alice mill. 

Daniel has been actively associated 
with the management of the Alice mill 
for 34 continuous seasons, and before 


D. C. DANIEL 


that was with the mill at Shiner, Texas, 
for 24 years. His many civic and indus- 
try activities were mentioned in a 
sketch published by The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press on April 11, 1953. They 
have included serving as an elder of 
the Presbyterian Church, charter mem- 
ber and president of the Lions Club, 
president of the chamber of commerce 
and trustee of the Alice school board. 

Holubee goes to Alice with a _ back- 
ground of about 30 years in the crush- 
ing industry, having started with the 
industry at the age of 19 as a cashier 
and bookkeeper at Granger in 1924. 
He was with the South Texas Cotton 
Oil Co. at Hearne and Victoria from 
1937 to 1942, when he returned as man- 
ager to Granger, where he remained 
until accepting the Alice position. Hol- 
ubec has been active in the Red Cross, 
Boy Scouts, Granger Luncheon Club, 
Methodist Church, Masonry and public 
relations programs of Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 
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Is YOURS a similar 
PROBLEM? 


Continental Engineers solved the problem 
with a system of 30"' flat belt conveyors travel- 
ing at 450 feet per minute. 


Traveling plows with adjustable blades discharge the seed at 
any point in any storage house. 


This simple but effective solution of a materials handling 
problem is another example of how Continental is meeting the 
problems of all industry. Whether it be for seed mills, textile 
mills, feed mills, quarries, coal mines, power plants—whatever 
the problem—whatever the industry—Continental will show 
the way. 

cG-so07 


Engineering & Equipment 
was specified to 
SOLVE THIS PROBLEM 


To convey seed at the rate of 100 
tons per hour from the cleaning 
room, discharging at any point in 
any one of the three storage 
houses. The total length of the system was 
over 700 feet. Low headroom in the storage 
house galleries prohibited the use of trippers. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL 


GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





~~ s < 
ENGINEERS <C[jc> ATLANTA « DALLAS 
ae 


se 
MEMPHIS © NEW YORK <C(5C MANUFACTURERS 
= 
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@ Morris Named Head 
Of Oil Chemists 


THE AMERICAN Oil Chemists’ Society 
named C. E. Morris of Armour and Co., 
Chicago, president at the annual con- 
vention meeting in San Antonio, April 
12-13-14. 

Other officers named included W. A. 
Peterson, Colgate-Palmolive Co., Jersey 
City, N.J., vice-president; R. W. Bates, 
North American Laboratory Service, 
Chicago, secretary; and A. F. Kapecki, 
Wurster and Sanger, Inc., Chicago, 
treasurer. Mrs. Lucy R. Hawkins, Chi- 
cago, is executive secretary. 

Past presidents who are members of 
the governing board are Procter Thom- 
son, Procter and Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati; E. M. James, Lever Brothers Co., 
New York; J. R. Mays, Jr., Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, Memphis; and V. C. 
Mehlenbacher, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Three members-at-large, also named for 
the coming year, are H. C. Black, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; J. J. Ganucheau, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Gretna, La.; and J. C. 
Konen, Archer - Daniels- Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. 

At the final luncheon of the three-day 
meeting, the chemists saw the presenta- 
tion of the annual Smalley awards. For 
the past 36 years the Smalley committee 
has distributed a series of analytical 
check samples for the purpose of en- 
couraging chemists to compare their 
work with that done by other chemists. 
This year samples were sent to more 
than 100 chemists from all over the U.S., 
and from as far away as Hull, Quebec; 
Vancouver, B.C.; and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 


Awards were presented as follows: 

e Oil Seed Meal Series— Oil and nitro- 
gen: first place, M. C. Clark, Harts- 
ville (S.C.) Oil Mill; tied for second 
place, E. R. Hahn, Hahn Laboratories, 
Columbia, S.C., and R. L. Pope, Pope 
Testing Laboratory, Dallas. 

Oil: first place, D. B. McIsaac, Ker- 
shaw (S.C.) Oil Mill; second place, M. C. 
Clark, Hartsville (S.C.) Oil Mill. 

Nitrogen: tied for first place, Pope, 





> Symbol of Progress for 
Cotton e BACK AND 
= SUPPORT... your 


SF unin crv coun 


Clark and Hahn, each of whom is men- 
tioned above. 

Moisture: first place, P. D. Cretien, 
Texas Testing Laboratory, Dallas; tied 
for second place, Biffle Owen, Planters 
Manufacturing Co., Clarksdale, Miss., 
and R. G. Thompson, Southern Cotton 
Co., Savannah, Ga. 

A special award for proficiency in all 
three categories was given to - 
Thompson, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Col- 
umbia, 


e Cottonseed Series—tied for first place, 
W. N. Kesler, Woodson-Tenent Labora- 
tories, Little Rock, and T. L. Rettger, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Memphis; sec- 
ond place, T. C. Law, Law and Co., At- 
lanta. 

A special award was given A. G. 
Thompson in this series also. 


e Soybean Series — first place, Biffle 





Owen, Planters Manufacturing Co., 
Clarksdale, Miss.; second place, E. 
Tenent, Sr., Woodson-Tenent Labora- 
tories, Memphis. 


e Peanut Series—first place, T. C. Law, 
Law and Co., Atlanta; second place, 
C. L. Manning, Fort Worth Laboratories, 
Fort Worth. 


e Tallow and Grease Series—first place, 
H. C. Bennett, Los Angeles Soap Co., 
Los Angeles; second place, J. S. Boulden, 
Lever Brothers Co., Baltimore. 


e Vegetable Oil Series—tied for first 
place, W. F. Beedle, George W. Gooch 
Laboratories, Los Angeles; J. J. Ganu- 
cheau, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Gretna, 
La,; J. S. Sandifer, Swift & Co., Fort 
Worth; and William Stewart, Swift & 
Co., Atlanta. 


Blaw-Knox Moves Weil 


To Birmingham, Ala. 


Frank A. Weil has been appointed 
southern representative for Blaw-Knox 
Co.’s Chemical Plants and Buflovak 
Equipment Divisions. He will be located 
in the Birmingham office and will serve 
a five-state area (Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina). 

Weil, a native of Chicago, is a chemi- 
cal engineering graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He has 
been with the Chemical Plants Division 
for seven years as principal process en- 
gineer and supervisory process engineer. 
Previously he was with Du Pont for 
three years, and three years with a 
large South American paint manufac- 
turing company. 








PORTABLE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 





%& VERSATILITY 


operation . . 


other materials. 














laa AAS 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — 





ADAPTABILITY 


For any type job... 
boxcars into conveyors, or unloading and 
blowing direct to storage. We can handle 
your air-conveying requirements. 


FRANKLIN. 53-1314 ~ 


IDEAL FOR LOADING TRUCKS 
AT GIN WAREHOUSES! 


Meets all requirements of your unloading 
. speeds up the handling of 
grains, cotton seed, peanuts, soybeans and 


unloading trucks or 


Free Engineering Service! 


wag 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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How much4@J oil 





DO YOU THROW AWAY 








in your filter cake? 








The answer may surprise you. And whatever it Niagaras will show you other important savings, too. 
amounts to... it’s dollars right out of your pocket. Niagaras take as little as one half the time usually required 
For you can easily recover from 20% to 50% of this for air blowing and steaming. And even the largest units 
otherwise wasted oil. Production records prove it in can be taken off stream, drained, opened, cleaned, closed, 
dozens of plants where Niagara Style “H” Horizontal filled and precoated ... by one man... in a matter of min- 
Filters are used. In one plant, 15,000 Ibs. of oil, for- utes, not hours. 
merly lost in bleaching, is recovered monthly. Other Furthermore, Niagara filtration is performed at two to five 
records show comparable savings. times the rates of older type filters. And, since the stainless 
steel leaves are not affected by steaming, you can steam 
safely at much higher temperatures than with filter cloth. 
That's why we suggest it’s time to see how much your over- 
age filter presses are costing you .. . time to check up on the 
many advantages of Niagara Style “H” Horizontal Filters. 
Want facts? Just clip and mail the coupon . .. no obligation. 


NIAGARA ADVISORY SERVICE 


Niagara engineers are practical filtration specialists. 
They'll study your filtration problems . . . test your 
samples . . . pilot the filtration . . . and design and 
build the equipment to meet your most exacting 


requirements. 





Niagara Filters Division, American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
Dept. CG454, East Moline, Illinois 
Yes . . . we'd like to know more about Niagara Pressure Leaf 


Filters for (product or operation) 
bd (0 Have representative call © Send Catalog NC1-53 
Ticle 
DIVISION 


Company. 
AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. Address. 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS City. 


In Europe: Niagara Filters Europe, Post Box 1109, Amsterdam-C, Holland Dinenanneions 
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Linters Factor in Seed Grading 


By MARION E. WHITTEN, Standards and Testing Branch, Cotton 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Ag- 


riculture, Washington. 


HE RECENT announcement of a 

mandatory linters factor to be used 
in the U.S. standards for grading cot- 
tonseed effective June 1, has been the 
subject of much discussion. It has also 
brought forth a number of questions 
which point to the need of an explana- 
tion of what this new factor means and 
how it works. 

First, it may be in order to explain 
why USDA continued the use of an 11 
percent total linters content as a basing 
point from which to calculate premiums 
and discounts rather than 12 percent, 
13 percent, or 14 percent which were 
suggested by cottonseed crushers. (The 
11 percent basing point has been used 
with the optional linters factor for the 
past two years.) 

In a Beltwide survey in 1951-52 con- 
ducted by the Department, oil millers 
indicated that an average of about 37 
pounds of linters per ton remained on 
cottonseed after delinting in the mill. 
An average of 185 pounds of linters per 
ton was produced. Motes and grabbots 
accounted for four pounds per ton. This 
total of 226 pounds amounts to 11.3 
percent linters on an average ton of 
cottonseed. A five-year average (1948- 
52) was 11.3 percent also. This is nearer 
to the 11 percent factor than the pro- 
posed figures of 12, 13, or 14 percent. 

What is this linters factor? The lin- 
ters factor may be defined as that fac- 
tor of grading which reflects, in the 
quantity index of grade, the value in 
the cottonseed attributable to the lin- 
ters content. How is the linters factor 
calculated or derived? It may be called 
simply the proportionate change in val- 
ue of a ton of 100-grade cottonseed 
when the linters content of cottonseed 
is varied by one percent (20 pounds), 
while the oil and protein remain con- 
stant. In other words, it is the per- 
centage change in value when the lin- 
ters content increases 20 pounds and the 
hulls decrease 20 pounds, all other fac- 
tors remaining constant. 

In order to calculate a linters factor, 
let us first determine the products ob- 
tained from a ton of cottonseed. Based 
on current efficiency in the oil milling 
industry, 100-grade cottonseed with 18.5 
percent oil and 3.50 percent ammonia 
will yield 320 pounds of oil (Table 1). 
Also, 825 pounds of 41 percent protein 
meal, 180 pounds of linters, and 550 
pounds of hulls will be produced, and 
there will be a 125-pound manufactur- 
ing loss. 

Table 1. Analysis of cottonseed and out-turn of 


products obtained from a 100 basis grade cotton- 
seed 





Out-turn of 
products 


Analysis 
of cottonseed 





percent 
maT: | 
wenEy f° 
111.0 


Ibs. per ton 
Oil ~ et “ iachceetpeaee 
Ammonia ___.. Meal 
oS gene 





1 Assumed for purposes of this illustration that 
40 pounds of linters remain on cottonseed after 
delinting. 


To arrive at the gross value of a ton 
of cottonseed, we must first determine 
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the average value of a pound of linters. 
Let us assume that first-cut linters are 
worth seven cents per pound, and second 
cuts three cents per pound. Since about 
25 percent of the linters produced are 
first cuts, the average value of all 
linters will then be four cents per 


Table 2. Out-turn and value of products obtained 
from a 100-basis grade cottonseed 


Assumed 
price of 
product 





Value of 
product 


Out-turn 
of product 


Product of 
cottonseed 





dollars 


cents/Ib. 
12.0 


Oil ABE Be 
41% Meal ........... 2.5 
eee: 4.0 
RAE 0.5 


Total value of products . caicilai ... $68.97 
pound. For purposes of this discussion 


we will assume oil to be priced at 12 
cents per pound, meal at $50 per ton, 
and hulls at $10 per ton. 

Using the out-turn of products in 
Table 1 with the above assumed prices, 
we find that the products from that 
ton of seed are worth $68.97 (Table 2). 

If it is assumed that a $24 spread will 
provide for processing, transportation, 
and a satisfactory margin of profit, 
then the price paid to the ginner for this 
cottonseed would be $68.97 less the $24 
spread, or $44.97. 

Now let us increase the linters con- 


Table 3. Analysis of cottonseed and out-turn of 
products from a basis 100 grade cottonseed with 
the linters content increased by 20 pounds, and 
hulls decreased by 20 pounds 





Out-turn of products 
Ibs. per ton 
Some 


Analysis of cottonseed 





percent 
a _...--- 18.5 Gi. : 
41% Meal .- 
Linters - 
Hulls _._ 
Mfg. Loss 





! Assumed for this illustration that 40 pounds of 
linters remain on seed after delinting. 


one percent (20 pounds) and 
(Continued on Page 42) 


tent by 





To Be Discussed in Houston 





A meeting will be held at 2:30 


NCPA Opposes Linters Factor 


mw USDA action making 11 percent lint content basis for man- 
datory factor opposed by crushing industry. NCPA members 
invited to discuss matter at May 8 meeting. 


Ta accompanying article outlines USDA’s position as to the mandatory lint- 
ers factor incorporated in cottonseed grading which has been announced as 
becoming effective on June 1. The article points out why an average lint con- 
tent of 11 percent was chosen—an action by USDA which was opposed by the 
National Cottonseed Products Association. 

.m. Saturday, May 8, at the Shamrock Hotel 





in Houston, at the time of the NCPA annual convention, to discuss the linters 
factor. USDA officials requested the meeting with the NCPA seed grading 
committee and all other interested members. NCPA asks interested members 
to attend and present facts supporting the industry’s position. 

NCPA had opposed the inclusion of the 11 percent lint content factor before 
the action was taken; and urged that a linters factor, if adopted, be based 
upon 12 percent lint content as more closely representing the national average. 

Following the USDA announcement, NCPA Executive Vice-President T. H. 
Gregory stated in a letter to USDA: 

“We have noted the Department’s announcement of March 31 amending the 
cottonseed grading regulations so as to require the inclusion of a linters factor 
based upon an average lint content of 11 percent. 

“We feel that this action by the Department is highly unfortunate. Objec- 
tions to the 11 percent base were registered, as you know, by the Association’s 
seed grading committee, by our board of directors and by a number of mills 
acting individually. These objections pointed out that data to support the 11 
percent base are entirely inadequate, being derived from an opinion survey 
conducted by one of your personnel. Such data are hardly a sound basis for 
action which significantly affects the gross margins of cottonseed oil mills 
under the price support program. 

“To survive, any set of regulations governing trading must be equitable to 
both buyer and seller. That is the basis upon which cottonseed grading has been 
based and has made progress. The adoption of this 11 percent base is, in fact, 
the first time in the history of seed grading that the Department has at- 
tempted to enforce a provision that has not had the support of the industry. 
This provision has had no industry support. It has, as you know, been sup- 
ported by no one other than Department personnel. 

“Under the cottonseed price support program, as presently operated, seed 
grading is compulsory. The results of this program to date raise serious doubts 
that it can be continued indefinitely. Whenever a change is made, I can assure 
you that this unilateral action in adopting the 11 percent linters base will 
seriously damage the seed grading system. To those of us who believe that a 
sound, practicable grading system is in the best interests of producers and 
Tce oe and who have worked for the general adoption of such a system, the 

epartment’s action is short-sighted and discouraging. We hereby request 
that it be reconsidered.” 
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SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 
1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. 
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SAM A. SANDERS MASON JACKSON CO. 
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They'll eat you out of house and home 


Tue BETTER YOUR COTTON, the 
more these hungry pests enjoy eat- 
ing the profit out of it. They’ll do it 
too...unless yourspray or dust pro- 
gram is adequate to control them. 

That’s where dieldrin comes in, 
with unbeatable killing power on 
the early season thrips, certain 


cutworms and fleahoppers . . . and 
the ruinous boll weevil and grass- 
hopper all season long. Dieldrin is 
deadly to all of them, and just as im- 
portant, its lethal action lasts many 
days, even in hot, dry, windy areas. 

Dieldrin is tops for cotton pest 
control. It is just as good against 


onion thrips, alfalfa weevil larvae, 
ants, and a host of other insects 
on many crops. 


Technical dieldrin is supplied by 
Shell Chemical Corporation, and 
sold under the brand names of 
leading insecticide manufacturers. 
See your insecticide dealer. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
P. O. BOX 1617, DENVER |, COLORADO 


Atlanta @ Houston e NewYork e¢ San Francisco ¢ St.Louis e Jackson, Miss. 
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© It’s an Easy Job 


J. D. FLEMING, secretary of the 
crushers’ and ginners’ associations in 
Oklahoma, has sent his members the 
following description of what kind of 
man it takes to manage a cotton gin or 
oil mill: 

“He must be a man of vision and 
ambition, good speaker, work all day, 
work all night and still be fresh on the 
job next day. Must be a man’s man, a 
lady’s man, a model husband, a fatherly 
father, a good provider, plutocrat, a 
Democrat, a Republican, a new dealer, a 
politician, even an engineer, mechanic, 
technician, mathematician, economist, 
scientist, not to mention being an editor 
and photographer. 

“He must be sales-promotion and pub- 
lic relations expert—be a good credit 
manager, office manager, office boy and 
an expert on blondes, brunettes and red- 
heads and attend all conventions, agri- 
culture meetings, committee meetings, 
visit customers in hospitals and jails 
and finally at funerals. 

“He must know politics in and out and 
know who will be elected and who will 
not. He must know all the laws of his 
own state and those of the other 47, not 
to mention federal laws. He must get 
good laws passed and stop the bad laws 
—even after they are passed. In spare 
time, do missionary work and see that 


every farmer overplants his 1954 cotton 
allotment.” 


© The Press on Microfilm 


A MICROFILM, containing a complete 
reproduction of all 1953 issues of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, is now 
available from University Microfilms, 
313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Libraries and firms with micro- 
film equipment find the purchase of 
such films a convenient and relatively 
economical method of maintaining com- 
plete files of valuable information in a 
small space. 

Inquiries regarding the microfilms of 
The Press that are available for 1953 
and earlier years should be sent direct 
to University Microfilms at the address 
listed above. 


© Does, Too, Help Goats 


YOU may remember the question—why 
don’t goats smell good?—that went the 
rounds when chlorophyll products first 
appeared. Unbelievers pointed out that 
goats eat all sorts of green stuff, but 
still smell to high heaven. Well, now 
someone has done something about this 
important question. This fellow fed four 
goats a chlorophyll derivative. There 
was 90 percent reduction in odor from 
three of the bucks, and 80 percent re- 


duction for the fourth test animal. As 
best we can figure it out, this proves 
that nobody knows how bad a common, 
garden variety of goat would smell if 
he didn’t eat so much stuff containing 
chlorophyll. 


© Won't Hurt Oilseeds 


MARGARINE sales are not likely to be 
decreased materially by the recent re- 
duction in support prices for butter, in 
the opinion of Roland Wiley Bartlett, 
University of [Illinois economist. He 
commented that the lowering of the 
government’s level of supports for dairy 
products is not likely to affect mate- 
rially the level of margarine consump- 
tion or vegetable oilseed prices. 


® Agriculture Is Issue 


A MAJOR ISSUE in the 1954 congres- 
sional election campaign will be the farm 
situation, says a recent newsletter sent 
out by the Farm Equipment Institute, 
Chicago. “Political tempo on the agricul- 
tural front will become intensified. As 
a result, it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get any agricultural legis- 
lation in 1954 that is not dominated al- 
most completely by partisan political 
considerations.” 

Moreover, the institute says, continued 
political shenanigans will keep large 
numbers of farmers convinced that they 
are worse off economically than they 
really are. “With many people from top 
politicians to top economic leaders 
preaching depression and recession in 
their ears, it is little wonder that farm- 
ers have been unduly pessimistic,” the 
institute comments. 





$4,000 SAVINGS “=. 


ERIEZ PERMANENT MAGNETS PULL TRAMP IRON FROM COTTON GINNING, 
PREVENT MACHINERY DAMAGE 


Eriez Manufacturing Company, world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of permanent magnets, is 
responsible for important savings in the 
cotton ginning industry. Savings are real- 
ized by preventing tramp iron (baling wire, 
nails, scrap) from entering the ginning pro- 
cess lines and thereby preventing expensive 
machinery damage and ee shut 
downs. Savings are also realized by prevent- 
ing fires. (ERIEZ MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS are approved equipment by 22 
leading fire prevention and insurance as- 
sociations.) 


Ginners Report Results 

Throughout the cotton belt ginners report their 
cost-cutting experience with Eriez Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. ‘“‘We've had $3,000 to $4,000 savings by 
preventing machinery damage and eliminating shut 
downs,’ says a California gions, writing about 
his first year’s results with Eriez. ‘‘Annual saving 
on wear alone greater than magnet cost’’, says 
owner and manager of a Texas gin. ‘‘No broken 
ribs or damaged saws since installing Eriez,’’ re- 
ports a Missouri manager of a cotton and grain 
company. 


Eriez Magnet for Pneumatic Lines 
Tramp iron can be stopped from getting through 
meumatic lines with the use of the Eriez Magnetic 
fiom . The hump design breaks the flow and the 
s of the cotton so that the two permanent 
plate magnets mounted on both sides of the hump 
(see illustration) can extract the tramp iron. Mag- 
nets are hinged so that they can be swung open for 
easy cleaning. Eriez Humps have pa the -rigid 
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standards and field tests of Factory Insurance 
Companies. 


The Power of Eriez Magnets 

Eriez Magnets are ,made of powerful ALNICO V 
castings . . . completely non-electric . . . no wir- 
ing . . . mo batteries . . . your first cost is your 
last cost! The magnetic power cannot fail, will 
last indefinitely. Fast installation on new or exist- 
ing equipment. 
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There is an Eriez Magnet to Fit Your 
Need! Write for Free Bulletin! 


Eriez makes magnets for every need in the cotton 
industry. Eriez tower drier magnets, transition 


magnets, magnetic humps, linter slide magnets, 
gravity flow installations . . . they are all dis- 
cussed in the Eriez bulletin oy especially for 
the cotton ginning industry. Write for it today. 


ERIEZ £3 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7: D3 Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me your free bulletin on 
magnets for the cotton ginning industry. 


Street 
City 
Company 


SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 

Capstick & Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
C. W. Dean & Associates, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee ; Hersey-Thomas Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina; Glenn W. King Company, 
Houston, Texas; Power-Mac, Inc., San 
Francisco, California; C. D. Sutton & As- 
sociates, Los Angeles, California; VeeEss 
Engineering Company, Phoenix, Arizona; 
L. P. Zumstein, Port Orange, Florida. 








State 





In Dallas and Sherman 





Texas Gin Schools 
Held April 19-20 


= OVER 360 owners, operators 
and employees from southwest- 
ern states participate in educa- 
tional program. 


Ginners of the Southwest again dem- 
onstrated their interest in improved ma- 
chinery and methods of ginning cotton 
by taking advantage of the practical in- 
struction offered at the Texas Cotton 
Gin Operators’ Schools in Dallas and 
Sherman, April 19-20. 

More than 360 gin owners, operators 
and employees attended the schools, held 
by cotton gin machinery manufacturers 
with the cooperation of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Texas and USDA 
ginning specialists, and others. 

Present at the schools were ginners 
from all parts of Texas, from the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley to the High Plains, 
El Paso to East Texas. Other states 
represented at the working sessions that 
lasted throughout each of the two days 
included Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louis- 
iana and Arkansas. 

Personnel of the following firms, 
which sponsored the schools, conducted 
the training sessions and discussions: 
Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman; and the 
following in Dallas, Continental Gin Co., 
Lummus Cotton Gin Co., the John E. 


Mitchell Co. and The Murray Co. of 


Texas. 

Working closely with the staffs of the 
gin machinery firms in planning and 
conducting the program were Extension 
Ginning Specialists Ed H. Bush of Texas 
and A. M. Pendleton of USDA. 

Quality of the instruction provided by 
the machinery organizations was praised 
by the specialists, who reported many 
favorable comments. The specialists 
were impressed, also, by the interest and 
attentiveness of those who attended and 
participated in the discussions. 

Observers point out that there has 
been relatively little duplication of at- 
tendance in the three years that these 
schools have been held; and, as a result, 
the total number of ginners of the South- 
west receiving the instruction has been 
large. 

This year’s schools were held simul- 
taneously in Dallas and Sherman at the 
plants of the sponsoring firms. 


e Cotton Suitings 


More Popular 


FOR THE first time, says the National 
Cotton Council, a large segment of the 
cloak and suit industry is turning out 
cotton garments. About half of the 20 
principal cloak and suit houses are 
showing fine, tailored cottons in their 
1954 collections. 


e Farmers today buy over a 
billion pounds of pesticides annually, in- 
cluding 600 million pounds of fungicides, 
500 million pounds of insecticides, and 
120 million pounds of weed killers and 
defoliants. 


Two-Million-Acre Increase 
Expected in Soybeans 
U.S. farmers have indicated that they 
plan to increase soybean acreage this 
year by about two million acres. 
Soybean Acreage 


Planted 1953 Indicated 1954 
Thousand Acres Thousand Acres 





State 





Arkansas 
Delaware 


Illinois eee 
TRMARR ce . 
Iowa ete 
Ranees 3. 
Kentucky ___........ 
Louisiana ____.__.... 
Maryland __......_. 
Michigan ___._._. 
Minnesota _... __. 
Mississippi — 
Missouri _.... 
Nebraska |... 
New Jersey _.... 
New York ___.._. 
North Carolina __ 
North Dakota __ 
ER eee 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania __ 
South Carolina _ 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ___ _- 
Texas 

Virginia —...-. 
West Virginia __ 
Wisconsin 


TOTAL U3. - 





18,075 





miles, passing several 
gins. He is now bringing 
us all of his cotton in five 
bale loads and is also 
bringing his friends to 
our gin.” 


3116 Main Street 


Another Prominent Georgia Ginner says: 


“My Single Unit Moss Lint Cleaner has been very satisfactory 
and the capacity has been ample for our new 3/90 plant. 


“The first season one farmer brought us a load of cotton 65 


Payne’s Gin—Butler, Ga. 


MOSS-GORDIN bind ae on 


Third Street & Ave. O 


W. S. PAYNE 


Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 


Moss Lint Cleaner Dallas, Texas Lubbock, Texas Memphis, Tennessee 
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to lower operating and maintenance costs 


GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS — for 
better protection of enclosed 
reduction gear drives. 


GULF QUALITY RUST PREVENTIVES 
—full protection against 
rust for idle equipment. 


GULF HARMONY OIL — pro- 
vides lasting protection for 
ring-oiled motor bearings. 


GULF PRECISION GREASE—for 
ball and roller bearings in 
cotton gins, and for grease 
lubricated motor bearings. 


GULF DIESEL FUELS — clean 
burning. Good ignition 
qualities. 


GULFPRIDE-MOTOR—the world’s 
finest motor oil. 


Sa ah 
GULFLUBE MOTOR OILH.D.— high 
quality heavy-duty deter- 
gent oil for lubrication of 


Diesel engines. 


GULF LUBCOTES FOR OPEN GEAR 
DRIVES—protect against wear 
and corrosion. 











GULF QUALITY HYDRAULIC OllsS— 
the proper type and grade 
for every hydraulic press. 


It will pay you to investigate their application in 


your mill ...Call in a Gulf Sales Engineer today! 


LUBRICATION 
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MEMBERS OF the cotton disease panel at the Western Cotton Production Con- 
ference held in Phoenix included, left to right, I. J. Shields, Arizona Extension 
Service, Phoenix; H. W. Reynolds, USDA Cotton Field Station, Sacaton, Ariz.; 
R. B. Streets, University of Arizona, Tucson; and J. T. Presley, USDA, Beltsville. 


Meeting at Phoenix, April 13-14 





Western Producers Hold 
Largest Conference 


gw COTTON DISEASES, weed control, insect control and defoliation 
discussed. Over 375 people attended. Federal, state and industry 
personnel participated in program. 


OTTON DISEASES, weed control, in- 

sect control and defoliation were the 
major production practices discussed at 
the third annual Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference held April 13-14 at Phoe- 
nix. 

The conference, with more than 375 
in attendance, was the largest and most 
important in the series. It was sponsored 
by the Southwest Five States Cotton 
Growers’ Association and National Cot- 
ton Council. Cecil H. Collerette, Casa 
Grande, Ariz., president of the growers’ 
organization, was conference chairman. 


e Cotton Diseases—P. J. Leyendecker, 
head of the department of agricultural 
services at New Mexico A. & M. College, 
in discussing the cotton disease situa- 
tion in the West, told the conference 
that losses to diseases in the western 
states in 1953 amounted to an estimated 
725,000 bales. 

J. T. Presley, USDA pathologist, 
Beltsville, Md., was moderator of a 
cotton disease panel which included I. J. 
Shields of the Arizona Extension Ser- 
vice; Leyendecker; H. W. Reynolds of 
the USDA Cotton Field Station, Saca- 
ton, Ariz.; and R. B. Streets of the Un- 
iversity of Arizona, Tucson. The panel 
members discussed seedling diseases, 
Verticillium wilt, root knot, root rot and 
bacterial blight. 

Presley stressed the need for a uni- 
form disease control program and im- 
proved methods of making information 
about diseases available to the farmer. 
“The research worker can develop ex- 
cellent control measures for a disease,” 
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he said, “but it is of little value to the 
farmer unless the information is made 
available to him and the contro! mea- 
sures put into practice.” 

George J. Harrison, agronomist with 
the California Planting Cotton Seed Dis- 
tributors, Shafter, told the conference 
that breeding for wilt tolerance was 
started in California in 1934. “Three 
newly developed strains of Acala having 
high wilt tolerance and good spinning 
quality are now ready for wide testing,” 
he said. “Good tolerance is now incor- 
porated in Acala 4-42 and sufficient 
seed is available for all growers in Cal- 
ifornia.” 

Chemicals for the control of cotton 
diseases was a subject discussed by Gor- 
don A. Brandes, of Rohm & Haas Corp., 
Philadelphia. Of all the cotton diseases, 
he said, seedling diseases are causing the 
heaviest losses. “It is not inconceivable,” 
he told the conference, “that research 
now under way will lead to the discovery 
of chemicals which can be introduced 
into the plant through the soil or foliage 
which will protect against seedling dis- 
eases, the wilts, bacterial diseases, root 
rots, boll rots and nematodes.” 

George W. Spence, El! Paso, president 
of the El Paso Valley Cotton Growers’ 
Association, presided at the session on 
cotton diseases. 


e Weed Control—Speakers at the ses- 
sion on weed control included W. B. En- 
nis, USDA agronomist, State College, 
Miss., and Archie Frick, Arvin, Calif., 
producer. A panel on weed control was 
headed by W. A. Harvey of the Cali- 
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fornia Extension Service, Davis. Mem- 
bers of the panel were F. Arle, 
USDA, Phoenix; J. W. Whitworth, New 
Mexico Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege; and P. J. Lyerly, superintendent 
of the Texas Experiment Station No. 
17, Ysleta. 

It was pointed out that the outlook 
for chemicals in weed control is good, 
but speakers emphasized the need for 
expanded research to keep pace with 
new problems that are constantly aris- 
ing in the field of weed control. The 
agricultural engineering phases of weed 
control were discussed by H. F. Miller 
of the USDA Cotton Field Station, Shaf- 
ter, Calif. 

J. Russell Kennedy, general manager 
of Calcot, Inc., Bakersfield, Calif., pre- 
sided at the session on weed control. 


e Insect Control—In discussing the role 
of beneficial insects in cotton insect con- 
trol, R. van den Bosch, of the California 
Experiment Station at Riverside, said 
that studies of natural enemies of cotton 
pests are now in progress in at least 
four states. “Limited investigations in 
the past and studies currently under 
way indicate that predators, parasites 
and diseases destroy enormous numbers 
of pest species and actually control cer- 
tain of them.” 

J. C. Gaines of Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, was moderator of a 
panel discussion of factors affecting the 
bollworm and its control. On the panel 
were E. J. O’Neal, entomologist with 
Agricultural Products Co., Anthony, 
N.M.; W. A. Stevenson, USDA entomol- 
ogist, Tucson; and Gordon L. Smith, 
California Experiment Station entomol- 
ogist, Shafter. It was brought out that 
the bollworm is a very serious pest of 
cotton in the West, but the panel mem- 
bers said it can be effectively controlled 
through the proper use of insecticides. 

In summarizing cotton insect research 
in the West in 1953, H. T. Reynolds, of 
the California Experiment Station at 
Riverside, said that current develop- 
ment of powerful new insecticides that 
make all parts of the plant toxic to 
feeding insects promises to be as im- 
portant to agriculture as the advent of 
DDT in pest control or of 2,4-D in plant 
growth regulators. 


“This new approach to pest control 
may drastically change existing control 
methods and the degree of controls ob- 
tained, as well as widening the range 
of pests which can be brought under 
control,” Reynolds told the conference. 

J. E. Swift, California Extension en- 
tomologist, Berkeley, headed a panel dis- 
cussion of major insect problems and 
control recommendations. Members were 
J. N. Roney, Arizona Extension entomol- 
ogist, Phoenix; R. C. Dobson, New Mex- 
ico Extension entomologist, State Col- 
lege; and Neal M. Randolph, Texas Ex- 
tension entomologist, College Station. 

Mitchell Landers, president of the 
New Mexico Farm Bureau, presided at 
the session on insect control. 


e Defoliation—The final session of the 
conference dealt with defoliation. Speak- 
ers, in addition to members of a defoli- 
ation panel, were W. H. Fortenberry, 
of the USDA ginning laboratory, Me- 
silla Park, N.M., on defoliation and 
mechanical harvesting as they affect 
ginning; H. F. Miller, of the USDA 
Cotton Field Station, Shafter, Calif., on 
the application of chemicals with air 
and ground equipment; and L. C. Brown, 
of the USDA Cotton Field Station, 
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Sacaton, Ariz., on bottom defoliation. 

Heading the panel was W. H. Tharp, 
USDA physiologist, Beltsville, Md. On 
the panel were Marvin Hoover, Cali- 
fornia Extension Service, Shafter; An- 
gus Hyer, USDA Cotton Field Station, 
Sacaton; V. T. Walhood, California Ex- 
periment Station, Los Angeles; and 
V. L. Hall, Chipman Chemical Co., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Tharp told the conference that the 
needs and benefits of defoliation are 
being re-examined on a cost analysis 
basis. “Defoliation was started in the 
Southeast,” he said, “with but one chem- 
ical—a dust requiring dew for effective 
application. Harvesting machines were 
then few, trained operators were scarce 
and efficiency of machine operation was 
lower than it is today. Cleaning equip- 
ment at the gins has been improved 
vastly since that time. Methods of cul- 
ture have changed somewhat and even 
some of the varieties now being grown 
are quite different in growth habit from 
those grown in 1952. It is no wonder, 
then, that growers, research workers 
and industry are attempting to develop 
a more factual, up-to-date economic eval- 
uation of defoliation and desiccant use.” 

He also related that there is a trend 
in research to examine closely the need 
for complete and rapid removal of 
leaves as compared to applying chemi- 
cals for the sole purpose of getting the 
foliage to dry out rapidly. “The way in 
which desiccation, as compared to de- 
foliation, effects the quality of the crop 
is also being scrutinized on a rather 
critical dollar evaluation basis,” he said. 


e Agricultural Chemicals and Public 
Health—An urgent plea for mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation within ag- 
ricultural communities in using toxic 
chemicals was made at the conference 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Photoviews of Western 
Producers’ Meeting 


@ TOP LEFT: Leonard Lett, left, 
and H. G. Johnston, of the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, played im- 
portant roles in arranging the 
Phoenix conference. 


g@ TOP RIGHT: W. H. Tharp, left, 
USDA physiologist, Beltsville, Md., 
was moderator of a panel on defolia- 
tion. Claude L. Welch, of the Nation- 
al Cotton Council, Memphis, pre- 
sided at the session on defoliation. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP: Shown 
here, left to right, are H. E. (Skip) 
Meadows, Houston; K. P. Ewing, 
Beltsville, Md., in charge, USDA’s 
section of insects affecting cotton 
and other fiber plants; and C. M. 
Meadows, Waco, Texas, Southwest 
Sprayer and Chemical Co. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: W. H. For- 
tenberry, left, USDA ginning labora- 
tory, Mesilla Park, N.M., was a 
speaker at the defoliation session. 
Others in the picture are V. L. Sted- 
ronsky, head of the Mesilla Park 
ginning laboratory, and R. H. 
Peebles, agronomist at the USDA 
Cotton Field Station, Sacaton, Ariz. 


@ BOTTOM: Cecil H. Collerette, 
left, Casa Grande, Ariz., producer, 
was conference chairman. He is 
shown here with J. T. Presley, 
USDA pathologist, Beltsville, Md. 
CG&OMPress Photos. 
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The COTION GIN and OIL 


e Cotton Records To Be Same—Records 
to be kept this year by cotton growers, 
buyers and ginners will be almost the 
same as for the last year of controls, 
1950. Here are the highlights of what 
can be expected, outlined for The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press by officials of 
USDA’s cotton division: 

1. Marketing cards, as usual in a 
control year, will be issued to growers 
who cooperate in restricting their plant- 
ings. 

2. Purpose of cards is to identify cot- 
ton as penalty-free fiber. “Buyers who 
purchase cotton without proper iden- 
tification,” says officials, “will be re- 
quired to collect and remit the market- 
ing quota penalty promptly.” 

8. Buyers are liable for the penalty 
if they fail to collect when due. 

4. Marketing certificates or other 
approved means of identification will be 
used in cases involving carryover cot- 
ton, or over planting of cotton allot- 
ments in multiple holdings, and other 
special cases. 

. Buyers and ginners will be ex- 
pected to keep records similar to those of 
1950. 


MILL PRESS 


Detailed instructions and regulations 
are not yet published. However, cotton 
officials report, they are now being 
drawn up and will be ready before the 
marketing season ... to be available 
to growers and others from county com- 
mittees (the former PMA committees, 
now officially known as Agricultural 
Conservation Stabilization Committees). 


e USDA To Get More for Research— 
Secretary Benson is likely to get a draw 
in his jousting with Congress over the 
USDA budget. The nation’s farm boss 
(1) probably will be denied the approx- 
imate 10 percent over-all cut he asks in 
his Department, and (2) will be granted 
the increase asked for extension ser- 
vices and research. 

The House already has restored cuts 
Benson asked for Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, school lunches, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, and Forest Service. The 
lawmakers have been critical of the Sec- 
retary’s plan of shifting spending em- 
phasis to research and education—at 
the expense of other agencies. 

“It is the authority and responsibility 
of Congress,” House farm leaders said, 


“to determine the scope of the various 
programs in the Department.” 

Action on the USDA budget has not 
yet been taken in the Senate. The upper 
body, however, is often more liberal 
with farm appropriations than the low- 
er house. 


e Farm Policy Hot Issue—Bitter differ- 
ences over farm policies erupted once 
again during the budget fight in Con- 
gress. It started when the House Appro- 
priation subcommittee on agriculture cut 
sharply into Benson’s allotted 30 per- 
cent budget increase for extension work. 

Subcommittee chairman, H. Carl An- 
dersen of Minnesota, and some others 
on the committee oppose Benson’s “flex- 
ible” price support ideas. For this rea- 
son, among others, they are also against 
the Secretary’s efforts to build up ex- 
tension. 

Hearing of the subcommittee cut in 
his extension budget, Benson went to 
the White House. There, with the help 
of farm vurganization leaders, strategy 
was worked out to reverse Andersen’s 
group when the budget came before the 
full House. 

The strategy worked, and the House 
restored extension funds. 

Congress, Andersen charged, was “ab- 
dicating” its rights “in handing over to 
Milton Eisenhower, Benson, and Farm 
Bureau President Allan Kline the right 
to write this appropriation bill.” (It is 
no secret that the Bureau and the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Milton, are red-hot for 
extension—and opposed to high, rigid 
price supports.) 


e Flexible Supports Still Possible—The 
House victory over Andersen’s farm 
subcommittee is being interpreted in 








DALLAS, TEXAS 





EVERY GIN SHOULD HAVE A 
DEPENDABLE press 


Avoid costly breakdowns at the press—install a heavy 
duty all steel Cen-Tennial Special Press and Tramper be- 


fore this season begins. 


The Cen-Tennial Press has these important features: 
WELDED STEEL AUTOMATIC DOGS 
SAFETY TRAMPER LOCKING DEVICE 
WHEEL TYPE DOOR LOCKS 
SIDE HINGED DOORS 


Write for Bulletin 49-P 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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some quarters to mean Benson can win 
his fight for flexible supports. ’Tain’t so, 
say most farm leaders here. Many law- 
makers who went along with Benson 
on extension funds also have been talk- 
ing for continued rigid supports. 


e@ Benson’s “Rescue Team” Tired—Many 
GOP lawmakers make it clear they dis- 
agree with the Secretary’s rosy view 
of the farm future. The apparent re- 
luctance of Benson to work closely with 
Congress is also giving the White House 
considerable worry. Insiders there say, 
privately, that they are getting tired of 
pulling Ezra’s chestnuts out of the fire. 


These straws in the wind have led 
to more speculation as to whether Eis- 
enhower would veto a bill extending 
present price supports. Although Ben- 
son has said he thinks the President 
would veto, there has been no decision 
to this effect. This fact, incidentally, 
does not make Administration aides any 
happier with the Secretary. Some of 
them feel that Benson has put the Pres- 
ident on the spot unnecessarily. 


e Dairy Products Move Slowly—Dairy 
retailers were telling the government 
at press time that its butter stocks must 
be sold at 40 cents to 50 cents per 
pound to attract consumer money from 
margarine. Retailers were warning the 
government that, in this case, the mar- 
garine industry might sell its product at 
two pounds for two bits—until hell 
freezes over, or butter goes up. 

Farm officials hadn’t said it publicly, 
but were admitting that demand for 
dairy products had gone up little, if any, 
following the April 1 drop in price 
guarantees to farmers. 


e Farm Income Bothers Ike—From the 
White House comes the unpublicized 
word that President Eisenhower is show- 
ing increasing concern over farm in- 
come. He has asked USDA to prepare 
figures showing the likely effect on 
farm income of the “flexible” price- 
prop program proposed by his adminis- 
tration; and also what might happen if 
present “rigid” price floors are main- 
tained. 


e Special Session in Prospect — Watch 
for more talk in the papers about a 
special session of Congress. With the 
current session half over, only a small 
fraction of the Eisenhower program has 
been passed. 

This situation has GOP leaders on a 
tough spot. Going to the voters with only 
a few new laws on the books could hurt 
Republicans seeking re-election next fall. 
On the other hand, they are anxious to 
get out of Washington abovt July 1 to 
get their campaigns off the ground. 

Only way out, many are beginning to 
think, is to arrange for a special ses- 
sion following elections. Then during the 
fall campaigns, the argument goes, it 
would be possible at least to promise 
legislative performance later on—even 
though there hadn’t been much of it 
prior to the voting. 


More Meal Sold in Arizona 


Cottonseed meal sales in Arizona in 
1953 are reported as 148,723 tons by the 
State Chemist. This compared with 
128,645 in 1952. Sales of formula feeds 
and mineral feeds in Arizona last year 
were 129,559 tons, against 113,206 in 
1952. 


© Degossypolized Meal 


Discussed in Talk 


COTTONSEED MEAL that is suitable 
for chicken and hog feed was the topic 
of an address made recently by Dr. L. V. 
Curtin, director of research, Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati, before the 
Memphis Agricultural Club. 

Doctor Curtin said at the meeting 
that Buckeye is now offering carload 
lots of gossypol-free cottonseed meal at 
$83 a ton. This is 44 percent protein 
cottonseed meal. 

The speaker called attention to the 
fact that this special meal, suitable for 
swine and poultry, is bringing a price 
well above that of cottonseed meal that 
cannot be used in unlimited quantities 
in swine and poultry rations. The Buck- 
eye meal is comparable in protein con- 
tent to soybean meal, which is a stand- 
ard source of protein for swine and 
poultry and currently is bringing much 
higher prices. 

Doctor Curtin emphasized that the 
poultry business has increased rapidly 
in the South in recent years, thus ex- 
panding the opportunities for cottonseed 
meal sales. 


Joe Downs, Manufacturers’ 
Agent, Memphis, Dies 


Joe Downs, manufacturers’ agent 
with headquarters in Memphis, died 
April 11 of a heart attack. Downs had 
had this business a little over a year at 
the time of his death. He had previously 
been associated for many years with 
Gullett Gin Co., and had many friends 
throughout the industry. 
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® No Slip Joint to Bind 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


P. O. Box 673 


The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


® Travels Full Length with Light 


Ball Bearings 


Pressure of Finger or Hand 


Phone 504 
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® Irrigation Water 
Supplies Vary 


WIDELY varying irrigation water sup- 
plies are reported by USDA in a sum- 
mary of the outlook for the 1954 season 
in western states, as indicated by snow 
surveys made on nearly 1,200 mountain 
courses. Supplies to April 1 were short 
in many important cotton areas. 

The water shortage was described 
as especially critical in the Rio Grande 
drainage area of New Mexico and Colo- 
rado, with a combination of low snow 
cover and lack of reservoir storage on 
April 1, after several years of deficient 
runoff. 

Based on near-normal temperatures 
and precipitation from April to June, the 
water supplies in prospect, in cotton 
growing states, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


e Arizona—Water prospects on the Salt- 
Verde system are fairly good, because 
of the record late storm of March 22-24; 
but the outlook for the Gila-Frisco is 
poor because the storm did not make up 
the existing deficiency in the Gila drain- 
age. 

The Gila area, particularly the San 
Carlos project, still faces an extreme 
water shortage. The 40,000 acre feet 
of water produced by this storm, and 
perhaps 10,000 additional that can be 
anticipated, will have to be supplemented 
from pumps in central Pinal County. 


e California—The water supply in Cali- 
fornia, as indicated by the California 
Division of Water Resources reports, 
will be near or above normal north of 
the latitude of Oroville, slightly below 


normal in the remainder of the Central 
Valley and Southern Lahontan areas, 
and considerably below normal in the 
Santa Clara Valley and Central Coastal 
and South Coastal areas, if precipita- 
tion is normal the rest of the season. 
The snow pack averages slightly less 
than that of a year ago in the Cascade 
Mountains and the Northern Sierra Ne- 
vada but is greater on the watersheds 
south of the Stanislaus River. 

Storage in California reservoirs util- 
ized for conservation is above normal 
for April 1 except in the south coastal 
area, With normal conditions, such res- 
ervoirs on streams tributary to the Cen- 
tral Valley area may be expected to 
fill during the snow melt period. Predi- 
cated on estimated recharge and average 
conditions of draft, ground water levels 
throughout the state in the fall of 1954 
will in general be lower than those of 
1953. 


e New Mexico—New Mexico’s water 
supply outlook is possibly the worst in 
recent years. Stream flow is expected to 
be slightly higher in the Rio Grande 
than for 1950, 1951 and 1953, but total 
reservoir storage and expected stream 
flow combined will equal less than one- 
half of the normal irrigation water de- 
mand. Precipitation in valley areas has 
been negligible, and soils are extremely 
dry. Similar conditions exist along the 
Pecos, except that reservoir storage is 
slightly better than for the Rio Grande. 


e Oklahoma—The Lugert-Altus Irriga- 
tion Project has a very limited water 
supply. Storage in W. C. Austin Reser- 
voir is about 17,000 acre feet, which is 
25 percent of average and 12 percent of 
capacity. Storage, from runoff, has been 
declining gradual- 
ly for three years. 
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NO GIN IS COMPLETE 
without a STATIFIER 


Now that most gins dry seed cotton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 
your ginning operation, write us today. 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Precipitation has 
been deficient for 
several months. 


e Texas — Irriga- 
tion water will be 
extremely short in 
the El Paso area, 
which depends pri- 
marily on Elephant 
Butte Reservoir. 
This area has been 
short of water for 
several years. This 
year there proba- 
bly will be a small- 
er total water sup- 
ply available from 
the Rio Grande 
than for any year 
of record. Slightly 
better conditions 
exist for the Pecos 
River in Texas, but 
water supply there 
also will be short. 
Pump - irrigated 
areas in northwest 
Texas have had 
extremely dry 
soils, because of 
drouth the past 
several months to 
April 1. On the 
Colorado River of 
Texas, storage is 
well above the past 
10-year average in 
Mansfield and 
Buchanan Reser- 
voirs. 


For de- 
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Stroman Heads Peruvian 
Institute of Genetics 


Dr. G. N. Stroman, New Mexico 
A. & M. College agronomist who devel- 
oped the famous 1517 variety of cotton, 
has accepted a position as director of 
the Institute of Genetics in Lima, Peru, 
effective June 1, R. A. Nichols, A. & M.’s 
dean and director of agriculture, an- 
nounced April 19. In Lima, Doctor 
Stroman will conduct cotton breeding 
research for the Sociedad Nacional 
Agraria of Peru. 

In his 26 years of cotton breeding at 
New Mexico A. & M., Doctor Stroman 
developed strains of irrigated cotton 
which made an international reputation. 
When he came to New Mexico A. & M. 


DR. G. N. STROMAN 


in 1928, irrigated cotton was not in de- 
mand by the mills. Since then, Doctor 
Stroman’s cotton breeding has _ devel- 
oped strains which have brought millions 
of dollars in increased profits to South- 
western farmers. His latest strain, 
1517C, was worth about $15,000,000 
more than previous varieties to farmers 
in the El Paso area in 1952 and 1953, 
it is estimated. 

The 1517 strains, which have set new 
standards in the cotton trade for 
strength of fiber and yarn, received their 
name because they originated from the 
1517th row in one of Doctor Stroman’s 
progeny tests in 1935. Later strains de- 
veloped were also called 1517 because 
the term had become a trade name in 
world markets. 

Doctor Stroman, who grew up in Uval- 
de, Texas, attended Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege and received his master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees from the University of Wis- 
consin. He served in the Army in both 
world wars, attaining the rank of ma- 
jor in World War II. He is the author 
of 80 scientific and popular articles 
about genetics and cotton breeding. 

As director of the Institute of Genet- 
ics in Lima, Doctor Stroman succeeds 
Dr. C. H. Harlan, world-renowned cot- 
ton geneticist. 


m@ THOMAS F. LEIGH has been 
appointed assistant professor of entomol- 
ogy in the college of agriculture at the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
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® Soybean Shippers 


Attend Meeting 


SOYBEAN SHIPPERS in Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi met in Memphis 
in mid-April to organize the Midsouth 
Soybean & Grain Shippers’ Association. 

Dissatisfaction with export rules was 
reported to be a primary reason for the 
meeting. Among the topics discussed 
were (1) the exporters’ scale of dis- 
counts on soybeans, (2) the time lapse 
between arrival of freight cars at ports 
and sampling and (3) weights and 
grades at the ports. 

Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean 
Corp., Blytheville, Ark., was named 
chairman of a committee which was 
formed to set up the formal organization 
and to direct its activities. Secretary 
and treasurer is W. L. Davidson, Ken- 
nett Grain & Seed Co., Kennett, Mo. 

Members of the committee are E. R. 
Putnam, Jr., S. & S. Storage Co., 
Charleston, Mo.; W. J. Angelo, Angelo 
& Bronte, McCrory, Ark.; H. T. Gold- 
man, Jr., Goldman Equipment Co., Wa- 
terproof, La.; John C. Terral, Terral- 
Norris Seed Co., Lake Providence, La.; 
J. P. Critz, Clarksdale Grain Elevator, 
Clarksdale, Miss.; H. M. Jordan, Jordan 
Seed Co., Cleveland, Miss.; Cecil Moss, 
Tennessee Soybean Co., Union City, 
Tenn., and Gene Williamson, Browder 
Milling Co., Fulton, Ky. 


Western Producers 


(Continued from Page 25) 
by Wayland J. Hayes, Jr., Savannah, 
Ga., chief of the toxicology section of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

In an address on the second day of the 
conference, he cited studies made in ag- 
ricultural regions where agricultural 
chemicals were widely used to fertilize 
the soil and to control weeds and insects. 
These studies so far have failed to re- 
veal injury to persons who were “inci- 
dentally exposed” to the chemicals, he 
said. He explained that incidental ex- 
posure included persons not involved in 
the application of the chemicals—per- 
sons who were near the fields, for in- 
stance, when planes dusted or sprayed 
cotton, or were in some other way in- 
directly exposed. 

Hayes warned, however, that “the fact 
that the studies made so far have failed 
to reveal injury from incidental expo- 
sure does not necessarily indicate that 
injury would not be revealed under dif- 
ferent conditions. In any event, careful 
diagnosis of each case and a reasonable 
regard for the degree of exposure re- 
main a crucial responsibility of every 
physician whether he be in private prac- 
tice or in the practice of public health.” 

Poisoning can be expected to appear 
most quickly, most frequently, and most 
severely in those persons who are most 
extensively exposed, he said. These are 
the people who handle the chemicals, 
breathe them and live with them on a 
day-to-day professional basis. And most 
of the cases of poisoning on record were 
acute in nature—not chronic—and “all 
were the result of definite exposure.” 


e Other Speakers—B. A. Kranz, of the 
Southwest U.S. Field Station, Brawley, 
Calif., discussed soil fertility problems 
in the western cotton states, and Graves 
Jones, vice- president of the cotton buy- 
ing firm of Jones, Gardner & Beal, 
Spartanburg, S.C., discussed types and 
qualities of cotton desired by the mills. 
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1953 Use of Fertilizers 
Tops 1952 Record 


Fertilizer usage reached an all-time 
high in the U.S. in 1952-53 when as es- 
timated 23,143,000 tons of commercial 
fertilizer were used. This fact was re- 
ported by USDA 

This 23.1 million tons which were used 
during the year ending June 30, 1953, 
exceeds the 1951-52 consumption by 3.2 
percent. 

An estimated 15,508,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer containing the primary plant nu- 
trient elements (nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash) were used in 1952-53. Materials 
containing one or more of these elements 
were estimated at 6,765,000 tons and 
use of secondary and minor element ma- 
terials totaled 870,000 tons. 


The largest user of fertilizer was the 
South Atlantic region, which consumed 
6,148,000 tons. The East North Central 
region used 1,320,000 tons. Fertilizer use 
also rose in the North Central and Pa- 
cific regions, while in New England and 
the South Central area, fertilizer con- 
sumption dropped slightly. 


Oklahoma Variety Test 
Results Published 


A report on cotton variety tests made 
in 1953 has been published by the Okla- 
homa Experiment Station at Stillwater. 
The material contains recommendations 
for both eastern and western Oklahoma. 
The bulletin is designated Mimeo- 
graphed Circular M-257 and is dated 
March 1954. 














OIL-THIRSTY LINT DOESN’T BOTHER 
WOOD’S [IFE LUBE wearing units 








T. B. 


Think of it! No grease fittings or oil cups to trap oil-thirsty lint, 
dirt or grit that materially cuts into bearing life. And best of 
all, Life-Lube requires no periodic lubrication by your mainte- 
nance crew. A real time and money saver for your mill. The 
proper ball bearing lubricant is sealed in by a synthetic seal 
bonded to a steel core, an exclusive feature of the M.R.C. Ball 
Bearing, this seal allows unrestricted misalignment in any 
direction. Housing is of modern design with self-locking collar. 
Principal dimensions are such that these bearing units are inter- 
changeable with most manufactured Pillow Blocks. Sizes car- 
ried in stock from %2” to 2'%6”. 


SONS COMPANY 


1117 W. COMMERCE STREET- DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Two Butters saw sharpening ma- 
chines, one for 176 saws, one 141 saws. Complete 
ready to operate, excellent condition—$1,500 each, 
f.o.b cars, Richmond, California.—Write Contra 
Costa Vegetable Oil Co., P. O. Box 66, San Pablo 
Station, Richmond, Calif. 








FOR SALE—One Fort Worth saw filing machine 
for 141 saws; one No. 5 Link-Belt car spotter 
complete with switches; one 80 x 9 motor truck 
scales (Howe) complete with weightograph, capac- 
ity 41,000 pounds. All of the above in good con- 
dition at a reasonable price.—The Pine Level Oil 
Mill Company, Telephone L.D. 2152, Pine Level, 
N.C. 





FOR SALE—Complete hydraulic press room equip- 
ment, including two 12-ton heavy-duty French ac- 
cumulators, twelve hydraulic presses, and David- 
son-Kennedy left-hand cake former, latest type. 
Delta Oil Mill, Jonestown, Miss. 





FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, 1 pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 








OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oi] screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Several late model French screw 
presses.—_Write Box “ACD’’, c/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE at Attractive Prices—The following 
machinery in g condition: 5-80 saw Murray 
air blast gins with lint flue; 5 80 saw Blewett 
feeders; 1—LH down packing all steel Murray 
press with ram and cylinder and hydraulic con- 
trols; 1—LH Murray tramper; 1—Murray 38 cyl- 
inder horizontal press pump with V-drive to stub 
shaft ; 1—6 cylinder 52” horizontal Murray cleaner 
with vacuum cylinder and blow-in hood; 1—6 cyl- 
inder 52” horizontal Murray cleaner.—Greenville 
Co-Op. Gin Association, Greenville, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Used: 2—Lummus 52” steel con- 
densers and lint flues complete for 10 stands 
Contact Glen Flora Gin Co., Glen Flora, Texas. 


FOR SALE: 5—1948M—80 saw Continental air 
blast gins; 5—1948M 4X Continental extractor 
feeders ; 1—50” 1948M Continental separator; 1— 
2 trough Continental drier.—Contact Roy Bradley, 
Manager, Growers Cooperative Gin, Wasco, Calif. 





FOR SALE—3-80 saw Lummus Multi-Jet gin 
stands with new type nozzle. 4-80 saw Hardwicke- 
Etter gin stands with all air blast connections, 
couplings, etc.—-Sam Clements, Greenwood, Miss. 





FOR SALE--3-80 Continental cotton gin, equipped 
with Super Mitchells, bur extractor, electric 
motors. Will sell, to be moved. Mrs. C. B. Martin, 
1002 E. Cleveland, Guthrie, Okla. Telephone 1408. 





FOR SALE—5/80 saw Lummus all steel air blast 
gins, 4/80 saw Murray air blast gins with 6” mote 
conveyor, 5 Lummus extractor feeders, 1 Lummus 
steel 5 cylinder horizontal cleaner, 1 Lummus 
thermo dryer with 25 h.p. boiler, one 120 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse full diesel engine, two 125 h.p. 
Skinner steam engines, 1 six cylinder Le Roi en- 
gine, 1 eight cylinder Le Roi engine, 1 firetube 
boiler 18’ x 72”, 1 steam seed sterilizer. Miscel- 
laneous stock S.S. pulleys.—Lamar Cotton Oil 
Company, Paris, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 saw Lummus gins with L.E.F. 
automatic feeders and lint flues, $1,000; 1—9” 
seed and hull conveyor, $200; 1—Lummus con- 
denser, steel lined, $100; 1—Lummus 50” dropper 
$500; 1—Lummus 10’ bur machine, 
Corpus Christi steam sterilizer, 

$600.—Phone M. Stubblefield, Cooper, Texas. 








FOR SALE—1 Stacy 14’ all steel bur machine; 
1 Triplex press pump; 1 all steel Cameron tramp- 
er; one 52” six cylinder Murray steel incline 
cleaner; one 14’ Hardwicke-Etter wood bur ma- 
chine; 1 Murray PX steel bound cotton press. 
Hughston Sales Company, 2944 Oak Lane, HUnter 
5321, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 1953 model Moss-Gordin lint 
cleaner; 4-80 1948 Continental lint cleaners; 5-80 
Murray glass front gins with lint flue, like new; 
6-70 glass front Murray gins, lint flue with stand- 
ard V-belt Mitchells and Mitchell conveyor dis- 
tributor, all like new; 4-80 Continental brush gins ; 
4-80 Lummus L.E.F.; 4-80 Continental double X 
huller feeders ; 5-80 Blewett feeders; 1 Continental 
paragon all steel down-packing press; 1 Conti- 
nental paragon steel bound press. All sizes steel 
cond rs. 1 Type I Hardwicke-Etter all steel 








FOR SALE—AIl kinds cotton gin and oil mill 
equipment, expellers, screw presses, screening 
tanks, filter presses, natural gas engines, one 
GMAC No. 465 automatic box nailing machine 
with motor and some spare parts.—Carter Foster, 
Jr., P. O. Box 522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, 
warehouse 502 North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 





FOR SALE — Cookers—rolls—expellers—141 and 
176-saw completely rebuilt Carver linters—fans— 
36” Chandler and Carver hullers—26” motor driven 
attrition mill—filter presses—Gruendler Jr. ham- 
mer mill—No. 8 cake breaker—screw conveyor.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 1212 S. In- 
dustrial, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 


setting consisting of 7 and 9 cylinder cleaners 
with 3-way by-pass, supports and separator, sell 
all or any part. 1 Continental 50” separator; 1 
Stacy 50” separator; 1 Continental 2 trough drier 
with fan, burner and piping; 1 Mitchell burner; 
4-80 Continental conveyor distributor; one 10 
and one 16 unit Lummus thermo cleaner.—Bill 
Smith, phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 694, Abilene, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE—One Continental all steel down pack- 
ing press.—Contact us on phone 3551 at Peters- 
burg, Texas, or write Box 337. 





I HAVE FOR SALE at almost a give-away price 
one 5 stand 80 saw Lummus gin plant with down 
packing press. No condenser, no tramper. Will 
sell in part or all.—T. T. Clark, Opp, Ala. 





Electric Motors 


. » Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 
1—800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—250 hp. 8/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
=4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
(2—150 hp. 8/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


*@ Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
38-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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FOR SALE-—Steel Cleaners: One 50”, 4-cylinder 
and one 72”, 6-cylinder Continental incline, one 
48” and one 60”, 6-cylinder horizontal Lummus, 
one 50”, 6-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter air line. 
Steel Separators: One 43” and one 52” Stacy, two 
60” Lummus and one 72” Murray “VS”. One 10 
foot and one 14 foot steel bur machines. One 10 
foot wood frame Hardwicke-Etter bur machine. 
Four late model 80-saw Continental brush gins 
and several 80-saw all steel Murray gins. One 
steel Cameron tramper. Several late type steel 
condensers, press pumps, fans and hundreds of 
other excellent items for your gin plant.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel.: 2-8141, 
aco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—4 80 saw Lummus gin, with improved 
loose roll box, 4 feeders, cotton, seed, dust auger. 
-Ellis Brothers, Centre, Ala. 

FOR SALE—5-80 saw model F2 single moting 
Continental air-blast gins, $2,000. Gins are in ex- 
cellent shape. Model No. 18 Murray big reel drier, 
very good shape, $1,500.—Farmers Union Co-op. 
Gin, Sentinel, Okla. 

FOR SALE—Continental 5-80 gin with G.M.C. 
340 horsepower motor. Crop outlook good.—Write, 
call or see Fred Nemec, Rt. 4, Robstown, Texas. 
Phone Corpus Christi 2-1871. 


FOR SALE—Four 1937 Gullett 80 saw AB left 
hand gins, new ribs installed 1953, complete with 
lint flue and extra saw cylinder. Suitable for con- 
tinued use, or for repair parts. Make us your 
offer.—Sharbrough Gin, Holly Bluff, Miss. 











2 ALL STEEL, good condition Hardwicke-Etter, 
6 cylinder airline cleaners.—Write Box “SW”, c/o 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete all steel brush 4-80 saw 
Gullett gin stands with lint flue.—Rockett Co- 
Operative Gin Co., Route 1, Waxahachie, Texas. 





FOR SALE—5 L.E.F. feeders (Lummus) complete, 
good shape, 80 saw; 1 Lummus 60 inch condenser, 
all steel, like new, complete with fan and 714 
h.p. motor; one 5-80 lint flue for Lummus double 
moting stands, used very little; 2 steel split pul- 
leys 30x6 inch face; 2 steel split pulleys 28x8 inch 
face; 1 steel split pulley 32x10 inch face.—Lane 
City Gin Co., Lane City, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus ulta modern gin plant 
with double drying and cleaning and lint cleaners 
and steel building. Bargain. Sam Clements, 
Greenwood, Miss. 


4 LATE MODEL 90 Gullet brush gin stands com- 
plete. For quick sale, cheap.—Becton Gin, Star 
Route, Lorenzo, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One used big reel Murray dryer, 5’ 
high, 22” long in first class condition, just painted 
with new screen and bearings, $900. One second- 
hand Westinghouse electric motor 50 h.p., complete 
with starter, 2 months use, $1,050.—Regis 
Grange, Arnaudville, La. Phone 2401. 


FOR SALE—Bargains: New 21 trough tower 
drier, Valley-Built cotton seed sterilizers. Heavy 
duty elbows and valves.—South Texas Gin Service 
Company, Harlingen, Texas. 


FOR REMOVAL—One complete 6-80 all steel 
Lummus outfit with super jet lint cleaners, and 
main gin buildirg and power room intact, at 
sacrifice price of $44,000. For details write, wire 
or call: R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry 
St., Tel.: 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association, 
Artesia, N.M. 























Equipment Wanted 


WANTED— 200 feet of 14” or 16” screw conveyor. 
Steel bur machine and tower dryer.—Drew Cotton 
Seed Oil Mill, P. O. Box 210, Monticello, Ark. 








WANTED—-A good used cold cake breaker.— 
Pontotoc Cotton Oil Co., Pontotoc, Miss. 





WANTED—Used 14 foot steel bur machine, Mur- 
ray or Hardwicke-Etter, good condition.—Write 
P. O. Box 150, Charleston, Mo. 





WANTED—5-60” Super Mitchells, conveyor dis- 
tributor and five late model 80-saw Murray air 
blast or Continental brush gins. Give complete de- 
scription and price in first letter. Must be priced 
right.—Write Box “GL”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, Dallas, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 





WANTED—Position as gin manager. Have had 24 
years experience in operation and management. 
Can stand rigid investigation.—Write Box “XV”, 
c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—Man capable of repairing and op- 
erating small chain of cotton gins.--Drew Cotton 
Seed Oil Mill, P. O. Box 210, Monticello, Ark. 
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WANTED—Ginner capable of operating and re- 
pairing Murray gins, extractors, diesel engine. 
Must be reliable and sober.—H. W. Hillman, 213 
S. Menefee, Edna, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
. — Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us y or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Super 398 B, Clipper seed cleaner, 
with (3) three screens, Serial No. 19031. This 
cleaner is almost new.—Smith Seed Company, 
Winder, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Electric motors: 3/60/220 15 and 50 
h.p., 1,200 r.p.m; 25 and 30 h.p., 900 r.p.m, with 
starters, bargain, also 10 h.p. gas fired automatic 
boiler.—A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 178, 22nd St. Sta., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FOR SALE—GM diesel engine, 6 cylinder, good 
condition. Also 40 h.p. Fairbanks electric motor. 
—A. K. Morrison, Rossville, Tenn. 











FOR SALE: 1—Hamilton Corlis steam engine, 
12 x 36, 100 h.p.; 1—100 h.p. boiler, 54 x 16 with 
2 boiler pumps, pipes and fittings; 1—-steam press 
pump; 1—double box Cen-Tennial press with 
beams; 1—Cameron tramper; 1—press ram and 
cylinder; 1—automatic seed scale; 5—32” x 8” 
steel split pulleys; 5—43” x 8”’ steel split pulleys ; 
1—50” x 10” steel split pulley; 1—42” x 6’’ steel 
split pulley; 1—22” x 13” steel split pulley; 1- 

48” x 9” steel split pulley; 1—14” x 7” steel split 
pulley ; 1—16” x 11” steel split pulley; 60’ 2-15/16 
shafting; 6—pillar block bearings 2-15/16; 40’ 
9” conveyor; 2—seed elevators and belts; all 
belting; 10—9” conveyor hangers.—Write L. A 
Pettus, Goliad, Texas. 





FOR SALE: 1—165 h.p. Continental Gin Company 
diesel engine. First class condition. For particulars 
and price write—Mutual Cotton Oil Company, 
Box 289, Ozark, Ala. 


FOR SALE—One 8 x 9 six-cylinder M-M butane 
or natural gas engine; 1 twin 6 Minneapolis-Mo- 
line butane or natural gas engine; one 150 h.p. 
Worthington diesel engine; one 75 h.p. 2300 volt, 
3-phase, 900 r.p.m motor and starting switch. 
New LeRoi engines for sa’e or trade.—Bill Smith, 
phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 








Local Committees Named 


For Mechanization Meet 


Local arrangements subcommittees 
have been named for the 1954 Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference to be 
held July 28-29-30 in Little Rock. Chair- 
men, all of Little Rock, of these seven 
groups are as follows: 

Housing, Ben R. Shelley, Marion Ho- 
tel; tours, Kenneth S. Bates, Arkansas 
Extersion Service, and George F. Sul- 
lards, Arkansas Vocational Agriculture 
Department; transportation, Robert P. 
Hall, North Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Entertainment, Ross Mauney, Arkan- 
sas Power and Light Co.; press and 
radio facilities, Eddie Chandler, Ar- 
kansas Extension Service; finance, Har- 
vey Couch, Union National Bank; mis- 
cellaneous, Scott D. Hamilton, Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce. 


Towel Suppliers Aiding 
Nursing Profession 


Over 2,000 delivery vehicles of mem- 
bers of the Linen Supply Association 
of America are carrying, during April, 
truck posters urging women to enter the 
nursing profession. 

This effort is part of a year-round 
public relations program carried on by 
the Association, which has a member- 
ship of 1,042 linen suppliers and allied 
firms. 
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© Southwest’s Drouth 


Is Partly Broken 


BENEFICIAL RAINS fell in many 
parts of the Southwest during the past 
two weeks. They broke the prolonged 
drouth in some localities, partly relieved 
conditions in larger areas and left some 
sections still badly needing rain. States 
receiving helpful rains included Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Texas, 

Heaviest rains were in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas where around 
15,000 acres of cotton were flooded out. 
More than offsetting this loss, as far as 
cotton is concerned, is the benefit re- 
sulting from the moisture. This includes 
additional plantings of dryland cotton, 
estimated at about 25,000 acres, and 
prospects for higher acre yields. 

The important High Plains area of 
West Texas also reports improved pros- 
pects from fairly general rains, but an 
accumulated deficiency of subsoil mois- 
ture means that more well timed rains 
during the growing season will 
needed to assure a crop in that region. 

An April 22 survey in Texas showed 
that farmers in most areas got enough 
rain to plant spring crops, except in a 
dry belt running across the state from 
Del Rio to Texarkana. Especially helped 
by rains was a triangular area from San 
Angelo to Lamesa to Lubbock which had 
been extremely dry. 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture 
John C. White commented: “Two weeks 
ago, I would have said that the drouth 
in Texas was worse than last year and 
equal to the 1930’s. Now, although the 
drouth’s not broken, it’s badly bent.” 

Nueces County, one of Texas’ leading 
cotton counties, had an average of 2% 
inches of rain which President Jerome 
Jalufka of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation described as “the most perfect 
rain we’ve had in a long time.” 

Reports on the moisture situation in 
Mississippi to April 1 and on irrigation 
water prospects in western states are 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


® Meetings Planned 
On South Plains 


COTTON MEETINGS to be held during 
the week of May 10 on the South Plains 
of Texas will offer ginners, crushers 
and farmers an opportunity to discuss 
the latest information on cotton. 

Ed H. Bush, Extension ginning spe- 
cialist; Fred C. Elliott, cotton work 
specialist; and Freeman M. Fuller, en- 
tomologist, all of College Station, will 
conduct the meetings. Extension Dis- 
trict Agent W. H. Jones, Lubbock, has 
announced that meetings will be held on 
the following dates: 

May 10—2 p.m., Littlefield, for Lamb 
County farmers; 8 p.m., Plainview, for 
Hale County farmers. 

May 11—2 p.m., Tulia, for Swisher 
County farmers; 8 p.m., Floydada, for 
Floyd County farmers. 

May 12—2 p.m., Lubbock, for Lubbock 
County farmers; 8 p.m., Lorenzo, for 
Crosby County farmers. 

May 13—2 p.m., Morton, for Cochran 
and Hockley County farmers; 8 p.m., 
Lamesa, for Dawson, Borden, Gaines 
and Terry County farmers. 

May 14—2 p.m., Tahoka, for Lynn and 
Garza County farmers; 8 p.m., Colorado 
City, for Mitchell and Scurry County 
farmers. 
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Renewed Interest in Cotton 
Seen by Survey Takers 


“The American public seems to be re- 
newing its interest in cotton textiles,” 
says the Standard Factors Corp., after a 
survey of market conditions. “In gener- 
al, mills making only cotton goods have 
had a more satisfactory record than 
those making synthetic fabrics,” the 
company adds. 

The report, Renewed Consumer In- 
terest in Cotton Textiles, was released 
by the financing company recently. Em- 
phasis on clothes styling has begun to 
pay off, the report says. Standard Fac- 
tors comments, too, that “consumers are 
more price-conscious than ever today, 
and the cheaper price of cotton gar- 
ments is now a much more telling sales 
point than any time since the synthet- 
ics came in.” 

The report summarizes the outlook for 
1954 as follows: 

“The outlook for 1954—judging from 
the trade reports to this survey—is that 
cotton textiles should do better this year 
than last year . . . department stores 
believe.” 


® Extra Boll Per Hill 


Pays Poison Bill 


ONE BOLL to the hill will pay your 
poison bill. 

This new slogan for insect control 
work was devised by Robert R. Coker, 
president of Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., 
Hartsville, S.C. He suggested the slo- 
gan to a group of the state’s cotton 
growers after studying costs in a mech- 
anization experiment on the company’s 
seed farms last year. 

Coker came up with the following 
data: 

1. Cost per poisoning should not av- 
erage over $2 per acre. 

2. An increased yield of 17 pounds 
of seed cotton, valued at 11.7 cents per 
pound, would pay this cost. 

3. Seventeen pounds of seed cotton 
means approximately 1,275 bolls per 
acre to pay the cost of a single poisoning. 

4. This number of bolls, divided into 
12,600 feet of row per acre means that 
farmers need about one extra boll per 
ten feet of row to pay for a single ap- 
plication of poison. 

5. If hills are spaced 12 inches apart, 
one-tenth of a boll per hill would pay 
the cost of a single application. 

6. Or, if farmers use 10 applications 
per season, cost of the entire insect con- 
trol program would be paid for by an 
increased yield of only one boll per hill. 


irrigation Demonstration 
Planned in Mississippi 


An irrigation field day for Missis- 
sippi Delta farmers will be held May 27 
at the George Walker farm near Stone- 
ville. The event is being sponsored by 
the Mississippi Extension Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station and Delta Council. 


Indian Sesame Output Up 


Sesame seed production in India this 
year (1953-54) is now estimated at 
578,000 short tons. The 1952-53 harvest 
was 483,000 tons, USDA says. 

The increase is attributed to good 
weather. Acreage is up only 3.8 percent. 
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@ New Methods Used 
In Hybrid Tests 


BREEDING METHODS that differ 
radically from conventional practices 
are being tried at Knoxville, Tenn., in 
efforts to utilize hybrid vigor in com- 
mercial cotton production. The work is 
being conducted by the U.S. Cotton 
Field Station in cooperation with the 
University of Tennessee. 

D. M. Simpson, agronomist, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, Knox- 
ville, outlined the program in a recent 
issue of Tennessee Farm and Home 
Science. He said, in part: 

“Repeated tests have shown that first 
generation cotton hybrids (Fis) may 
yield up to 20 percent more than the 
average of their parent lines, but the 
production of seed in quanity is the big 
obstacle to wide-scale use. The F; hy- 
brid seed can be produced in cotton 
by controlled emasculation and hand 
pollination but this method is too costly 
for commercial seed production. The on- 
ly practical way yet devised for getting 
this hybrid seed in quantity is through 
natural crossing by bees and other in- 
sects that carry cotton pollen from 
flower to flower. 

“Natural crossing in cotton in Ten- 
nessee normally exceeds 30 percent and 
between certain varieties has exceeded 
60 percent. If two or more varieties of 
cotton are grown in proximity some of 
the seed from these plants will be cross- 
pollinated. The percentage of such cross- 
pollinated seed or hybrids will be large- 
ly dependent on the activity of insect 
pollinators and on certain physiological 
characteristics of the varieties used. 
Present research to utilize hybrid vigor 
is based upon this phenomenon of na- 
tural crossing.” 


e Three Methods Tested—Simpson list- 
ed the three methods of hybrid seed 
production under test in the Tennessee 
work as follows: 

“1, Seed for full F, crop production 
are being produced through natural 
crossing between selected parental 
stocks, at least one of which has a mark- 
er character readily distinguishable in 
the seedling stage. The marker charac- 
ter is used to differentiate between the 
hybrid and non-hybrid plants in the 
seedling stand. This makes it possible 
to remove the non-hybrid plants and 
leave a full stand of F, hybrids. Red 
leaf color, virescent yellow, and gland- 
less hypercotyl are known markers that 
are being used for this method of F;, 
seed production. 

“2. Partial utilization of hybrid vigor 
is possible by the production of advanced 
generation hybrid seed. Under this 
method, initial crosses are made by 
hand to obtain a limited supply of F, 
seed. This hybrid seed is increased in 
multiplication fields with natural inter- 
crossing during subsequent generations 
maintaining heterozygosity at a level 
between % and % of that of the original 
F;. No marker characters or selective 
thinning is required with this method. 

“3. Partial utilization of hybrid vigor 
can be attained by planting in multi- 
plication fields, a mechanical mixture 
of two (or more) varieties of proved 
combining ability. The mass seed re- 
sulting from this planting will contain 
inbred seed of each of the original stocks, 
plus hybrids between them. The per- 
centage of hybrids and the effective 
heterosis will depend on the amount of 
natural crossing. Under Tennessee con- 
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ditions, this effective heterosis, likely, 
would remain at a level less than one- 
third of that obtained in the full F;.” 


e Other Factors Important — None of 
these methods of hybrid cottonseed pro- 
duction will be effective in increasing 
profits from cotton growing, Simpson 
concluded, unless they meet the follow- 
ing prerequisites: 

“1. The parental lines must be good 
combiners to produce a desirable hybrid. 
As with corn, the inbred lines must be 
carefully chosen to produce a successful 
hybrid. 

“2. Natural crossing must be at a 
relatively high level. The higher the 
percentage of natural crossing, the bet- 
ter the chance for full utilization of hy- 
brid vigor. 

“3. The hybrid seed must be produced 
at a cost low enough for practical com- 
mercial use.” 

The research worker added that the 
three methods which he outlined have 
been successfully demonstrated in small 


scale plantings; but the problem of 
economical seed production has not yet 
been solved. 

“Research is now directed to the de- 
velopment of high yielding inbreds that 
combine well in hybrids, to the incor- 
poration of seedling marker genes into 
the best parental lines, and to methods 
of increasing the amount of natural 
crossing. With some further progress on 
these phases of the problem, hybrid cot- 
ton will be ready for large scale field 
trial,” he said. 


Breeder To Work on Lint 


For Imperial Valley 


William P. Sappenfield, New Mexico 
geneticist, has been named USDA-Uni- 
versity of California cotton breeder at 
the Southwest Irrigated Field Station, 
Brawley, Calif. He will work with cotton 
varieties adapted to the Imperial Valley, 
and will cooperate closely with the U.S. 
Cotton Field Station at Shafter. 








DING-DONG DADDY Meet Dave Sherrill, Lub- 


bock County (Texas) agent, named Ding-Dong Daddy of the 
South Plains by the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and 
presented with the symbolic bell on Feb. 24. Sherrill received the 
honor because of his persistent and successful efforts to get cot- 
ton burs returned to the land. Three years ago practically all 
burs were burned; last year about half were put back on the land. 
This year Sherrill is shooting for a 100-percent return of burs to 
the land. It is estimated cotton burs are worth at least $7.50 per 
ton in increased crop yield. Sherrill has done an outstanding job 
of selling farmers on their value and has helped ginners to work 
out efficient methods of handling burs. 
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© Comfort Sends Pigs 


To Market Faster 


PIGS THAT are kept cool and comfort- 
able in the summer reach market weight 
faster than those using the usual hous- 
ing and mud wallows, says Dr. Paul R. 
Noland at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, who designed for hogs a 
permanent structure which gives this ad- 
vantage. 

The building has an aluminum roof, 
concrete floor and a wooden frame and 
sides. In the winter, it is a shelter. In 
the summer, wooden side panels are re- 
moved to make an open air shelter. Six- 
inch concrete curbs make the floor suit- 
able as a summer hog wallow. Remova- 
ble plugs allow for easy draining when 
the water gets dirty. 

Pigs living in this building reached 
market weight in 41 days, while pigs 
using the old-type housing and mud 
wallows required about 48 days. The 
faster-growing pigs ate a pound of feed 
more per day, but they actually con- 
sumed less because of the shorter feed- 
ing period. 


Nixon Will Present Award 
To Fashion Designer 


Vice-President Richard M. Nixon will 
present the second annual Cotton Fash- 
ion Award in Washington on April 28, 
says the National Cotton Council. The 
award is given in behalf of the cotton 
industry to the U.S. designer who per- 
formed the most outstanding service for 
cotton in the creative field during the 
past year. 

It will be presented at the Maid of 
Cotton’s annual congressional reception. 
A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., president 
of the Council, in commenting on the 
Vice- President’s acceptance, said, “ 
we consider it a tribute to the men and 
women of the U.S. cotton industry who 
have labored with growing success to 
create new markets for cotton and ex- 
pand those which now exist.” 


Dedication Planned for 
Arkansas Laboratory 


The University of Arkansas’ new soil 
testing and research laboratory at Ma- 
rianna will be dedicated June 10. As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture J. Earl 
Coke will speak at the ceremony. 

Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, dean of the un- 
iversity’s college of agriculture and di- 
rector of the Arkansas Experiment Sta- 
tion and Extension Service, has an- 
nounced also that Arkansas’ Governor 


Farm Machine Operators 
Must Have Training 


Proper training of the operator is an 
essential for the efficient use of any 
piece of farm equipment, E. W. Tan- 
quary, president, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, emphasized re- 
cently in discussing the use of farm 
equipment to lower costs. 

Use of the mechanical cotton picker 
was one example cited by Tanquary. 
He told of seeing pickers last fall going 
over the same row twice in order to get 
all of the cotton in a field of clean, open 
and easily picked cotton. When properly 
trained operators ran the mechanical 
pickers in the same field, they did a 
better job of picking the first time over 
the cotton. 

“Many farmers who would not think 


of trusting their operators with their 
own $3 or $4 thousand automobile will 
entrust that same operator with a $12 
thousand cotton picker or self-propelled 
combine or corn picker and expect him 
to operate this equipment efficiently,” 
he commented. 


Cotton Imports Increase 


In Belgium in 1953 


Belgium imported five percent more 
cotton in calendar year 1953 than in 
1952, USDA says. Last year the Bel- 
gians bought 406,000 bales of cotton, 
of which the U.S. supplied 87,000. 

In 1952 the U.S. supplied 59 percent 
of Belgium’s total cotton imports, but 
the 87,000 bales shipped there this year 
were only 22 percent of the country’s 
1953 purchases. 
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“Yes, sir—you can ask any ginner or oil 
miller with first-hand knowledge of the 
SUPERBLAST, and he'll tell you it’s 
the finest centrifugal fan around! Board- 
man builds it to last, with thick, sturdy 
steel or cast-iron scroll and big, heavy- 
duty shaft and bearings. That smooth- 
running, well-balanced blast-wheel 
makes it easier on power than many 


lighter fans. One SUPERBLAST does 
lots of jobs, because the housing adjusts 
easily to 8 different positions. And when 


Francis Cherry will participate in the 
dedication. 


Antibiotics Use in Feeds 
Banned in Netherlands 


Dutch authorities have banned the 
use of antibiotics in feedstuffs, USDA 
reports, although the addition of these 
growth stimulators to livestock and poul- 
try feeds has become’ widespread 
throughout the world in recent years. 

The Netherlands Control Board took 
the action on the recommendation of 
Dutch veterinarians, biologists and 
breeders who believe that antibiotics may 
disturb the biological balance, upset 
breeding patterns and cause other un- 
favorable reactions. 


repairs are eventually needed, it’s a snap, 
thanks to SUPERBLAST’s sectional 
scroll and replaceable blast-wheel blades. 
For yard-wide quality, specify SUPER- 
BLAST Fans, by Boardman!” 
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U.S. Support Prices Help 





Record Cotton Crop 
Seen for Mexico 


mw USDA says 1,375,000 bales are 
possible. Incentive is export situ- 
ation, where Mexico can under- 
sell U.S. cotton. 


The possibility that Mexico may pro- 
duce a record crop of 1,375,000 bales of 
cotton during the 1954-55 season is seen 
by USDA in a March review of the 
Mexican cotton situation. The Depart- 
ment points out that it obviously is too 
early to forecast production with assur- 
ance. However, increased irrigation and 
moisture will be available, especially in 
the northeastern portion of Mexico, and 
plantings are expected to increase. 

Cotton last year was Mexico’s most 
valuable crop and most important ex- 
port item, accounting for about 25 per- 
cent of all exports in 1953. 

Mexico produced 1,190,000 bales from 
1953 cotton plantings, exporting 1,019,- 
000 bales. About 99 percent of the 1953 
crop had been sold, and about 90 per- 
cent of the cotton available for export 
was already exported by the end of 
February. 


e U.S. Supports Help—‘“As long as the 
U.S. supports export prices of cotton,” 
says USDA, “Mexico will have little dif- 
ficulty in exporting its cotton at a price 
about one cent under the U.S. export 
price. 

“With this incentive, Mexico will grow 
all the cotton it can produce and this 
will be limited primarily by the amount 
of irrigation available. Irrigation is in- 
creasing gradually but no very rapid 
expansion above the present area is 
likely.” 

Present prospects indicate that Mexico 
should have at least a million bales of 
cotton from the 1954 crop available for 
export. About one-fourth of the crop 
normally is used domestically. 


e Indicated 1954 Crop—The USDA re- 
view, which was based on March condi- 
tions, says that whether the crop approx- 
imates the trade estimates of 1.3 to 1.4 
million bales will depend largely on (1) 
whether rainfall permits planting of 
large areas of unirrigated land in the 
northeast; (2) rainfall during the grow- 
ing season; and (3) extent of insect 
and disease damage. 

The Matamoros region is expected to 
plant between 200,000 and 240,000 acres 
more irrigated land this season, while 
rainfall will determine unirrigated acre- 
age in the region. Cotton plantings in 
most other sections of the country are 
expected to be smaller than in 1953, due 
to some shift to wheat and to water 
shortages in some areas. 

By regions, USDA estimates cotton 
production as follows: 


e Mexicali—This extreme northwestern 
region near the U.S. border depends on 
irrigation water from the Colorado 
River and has been the leading cotton 
producer during the past two years. It 
may again equal Matamoros production 
in 1954, although the area to be planted 
reportedly is to be reduced slightly. The 
1953 production was 340,000 bales, and 
the 1954 estimate is 335,000 bales. 
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Yo Ho Ho and a 
Jug of Milk 


The old sea chantey, Yo Ho Ho, 
and a Bottle of Rum, had its ori- 
gins in everyday living, since old 
salts used to be issued a regular 
ration of the liquor. Those days are 
gone, however—at least in the 
U.S. Navy—and one of the re- 
placements has been milk—a basic 
ration of one-half pint of fresh 
milk daily. 

This isn’t enough for the Navy’s 
growing boys, say a couple of 
Southeastern Congressmen who 
want the government to require all 
of the armed services to eat up 
more of the nation’s growing dairy 
surplus. 

In addition to the cup of fresh 
more of the nation’s growing dairy 
ration of four ounces of evaporated 
milk or one ounce of powdered 
milk, 1.6 ounces of butter and a 
half ounce of cheese. (Four ounces 
of evaporated milk are equal to a 
half pint of fresh milk.) 

The problem of delivering fresh 
milk to ships at sea could be solved 
by adding milk tankers to the fleet, 
says Congressman W. M. Wheeler 
of Georgia. “And why not?” he 
asks. 

The Navy milk ration was 
brought to the attention of Con- 
gress by Harold D. Cooley of 
North Carolina, senior Democrat 
on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 











e Matamoros—This region is in the ex- 
treme northeastern part of Mexico. It 
includes the area south of the Rio Grande 
from Camargo and Reynosa to the Gulf 
and south to the San Fernando Valley. 
Only about one-third of the land planted 
to cotton in 1953 was irrigated and 
much of the unirrigated cotton did not 
produce a crop. 

Water from the new Falcon Dam, 
however, made available more than 200,- 
000 additional acres for irrigation. A 
larger cotton crop is expected in 1954 
as a result. Last year 143,000 bales of 
cotton were produced in the area. This 
year USDA predicts an output of 335,- 
000 bales. 


e Sonora-Sinaloa — This region on the 
West Coast includes numerous irrigated 
valleys that flow into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, from Culiacan on the south to 
Nogales at the border. Some areas have 
adequate irrigation water while in others 
water is inadequate. 

In some cases priority for water is 
given to food crops or to communal 
farms at the expense of privately-owned 
farms. There has been some shifting to 
wheat in the area, and as a result re- 
duced cotton planting is expected. Pro- 
duction last year was 302,000 bales of 
cotton, and this year 285,000 are antic- 
ipated. 


e Laguna—This region centers around 
Torreon and includes Ceballos. Irriga- 
tion is from wells. The cotton area will 
probably be reduced as a result of the 
shift toward wheat and other food crops. 
Also, it is necessary to rotate crops in 
the area to control cotton diseases. Pro- 
duction in 1953 was 234,000 bales. A 
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slight increase to 240,000 bales is ex- 
pected this year. 


e Delicias—This includes the irrigated 
area in the southeastern one-third of 
Chihuahua from Jimenez on the south 
to Ojinaja at the U.S. border on the 
north. A reduction in cotton planting is 
anticipated as a result of continued 
drouth, Last year 122,000 bales of cot- 
ton were harvested, and about 100,000 
are anticipated for 1954. 


e Juarez—Continued drouth is expected 
to reduce plantings in this area, which 
includes scattered areas in the northern 
part of Chihuahua from El] Carmen to 
Juarez and Ascension on the west. Pro- 
duction there last year totaled 26,000 
bales, and 30,000 are expected this year. 


e Don Martin— This is a small area 
which depends on irrigation water from 
the Anahuac Dam west of Laredo. In 
1953 the dam was dry, and the cotton 
production declined to only 2,000 bales, 
but the dam now is almost full and 
larger plantings have been resumed. A 
1954 output of 15,000 bales is predicted. 


e Other Regions — Widely scattered 
small areas in Mexico produced about 
22,000 bales of cotton last year. This sea- 
son they are expected to increase their 
output to 35,000 bales. These regions in- 
clude a strip along the Rio Grande at 
Laredo and Piedras Negras, portions of 
land in south Colima, a new area near 
La Paz in the southern part of Baja 
California and Monterrey. 


©e Ed Womble Starts 


Own Business 


E.M. (Ed) WOMBLE, Paragould, Ark., 
has announced that he is now serving 
northeast Arkansas and southeast Mis- 
souri as a manufacturers’ agent, spe- 
cializing in machinery and equipment 
for gins, oil mills and grain elevators. 

Womble was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wonder State Man- 
ufacturing Co. at Paragould before going 
into business independently. He was 
previously associated with Lewis Diesel 
Engine Co., Memphis, and Stewart & 
Stevenson Services, Inc., Houston. 

Womble’s mailing address in Para- 
gould is P. O. Box 265. His telephone is 
CEdar 6-3073. He is presently represent- 
ing five manufacturers and plans to add 
other lines later. 


e Buckeye Wins Award 


For Landscaping 


THE PLANT of The Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. at Louisville, Ky., was one of the 
winners of regional awards in the 1954 
Plant America contest given by the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
for “achievement in industrial land- 
scaping and beautification contributing 
to employee and civic pride in our Amer- 
ican heritage.” 

Industrial landscaping awards again 
will be given in 1955. Firms desiring to 
enter the contest should register with 
Dr. Richard P. White, executive secre- 
tary, American Association of Nursery- 
men, 635 Southern Building, Washington 
5, D.C., and obtain contest rules. 


@ JOSEPH G. KNAPP, acting 
administrator since December 1953, has 
been named administrator of USDA’s 
Farmer Cooperative Service. 
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Less Butter, More Fluid Milk? 


@ Market’ researchers, including 
those from the heart of the dairy coun- 
try, have been putting the hard facts on 
the line regarding the plight of butter. 
Here’s what Hugh L. Cook of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin said a while back 
at a dairy conference: 

a3 Butter is no longer the golden 
yardstick of value. . Yet we still de- 
pend on butterfat as the basis for pric- 
ing. 

“We price milk to farmers by its but- 
terfat content and carry the system 
throughout the trade channel .. . 

“ ... We surround markets with re- 
strictive legislation to help butterfat 
compete with substitutes, and perhaps 
most serious of all we place our major 
efforts at demand-creation on promo- 
tion of butter. 

“Many in the industry now feel that 
the place where the new emphasis will 
be most productive is on milk and whole 
milk products . 

Demand comes from consumers 
who have demonstrated a preference for 
whole milk. This all means a greater 
emphasis on whole milk as contrasted 
with butterfat . 

“Pricing methods should be revised 
to reflect actual market values the plant 
or handler is able to get from milk or 
from the products it yields. The contri- 
bution of both fat and nonfat solids to 
this market value should be considered 
in pricing it.... 

“We need more imagination in re- 
search to make a more demanded fluid 
milk product. We need to create new 
fluid milk products. There is no neces- 
sary reason why milk as it comes from 
the cow is, or should be, the most popular 
product that is possible with consumers. 

“Consumers have heard too much 
about how butter prices compare with 
margarine, and too much of the squab- 
bles over prices between dealers and 
farm bargaining associations. Perhaps 
the busy housewife with no time for 
arithmetic decides she cannot afford 
dairy products. She may not know that 
fluid milk . . . has tended to become a 
better buy every year since 1940.” 


* io %% 


CONSERVATION EXPERTS 
from USDA, surveying Texas drouth 
conditions, report that four million 
acres of land have been so seriously 
damaged they should be restored to 
pasture ...and used only for graz- 
ing. The soils men are now drawing 
up a report for Secretary Benson 
on their study of 80 million acres— 
in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado 
and Nebraska, as well as Texas. A 
footnote to the conservation survey 
is added by weather researchers. In 
the last five years, they say, rain- 
fall has been less than half of nor- 
mal in the hardest hit sections of 
Texas. 

* fe cy 


Atomic Farm Research 


@ Hydrogen bombs have been get- 
ting the headlines, but agricultural 
scientists have been quietly tooling up to 
put still more stress on peacetime atomic 


studies. Atomic scientists, testifying on 
Capitol Hill, predict that radiation 
treatment can bring still greater yields 
of peanuts, corn, and other crops. Rust- 
free oats, and progress toward blight- 
free corn, are achievements already re- 
ported by the researchers. Preservation 
of fruits and vegetables through atomic 
radiation is to be given more study; and 
one company has announced that radio- 
active materials may help develop better 
tractors. 

An international note: A British firm 
reports that rabbits fed radioactive eggs 
from hens fed radioactive mash haven’t 
yet shown any ill effects. This may be 
of interest to atomic scientists who are 
not yet sure how people would be af- 
fected by foods that may be preserved 
by radiation treatment. 


And a universal note: The “Mars 
Committee” met in Washington recently 
to plan world-wide observations of the 
planet which will be only some 40 mil- 
lion miles away in June. 


a ad * 


A FROTH-FLOTATION process, 
used by the mining industry to con- 
centrate ores, is now proving valua- 
ble for commercial vegetable can- 
ners and freezers. The method, de- 
veloped by USDA, is said to elimi- 
nate about three quarters of the la- 
bor involved in removing foreign 
matter from vegetables. These im- 
clude such items as black-eyed peas, 
soybeans and sprouts, corn, green 
peas, and nuts such as pecans. 
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BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 


* FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 
GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES J =: 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 


(® TYPE OF BUILDING YOU ARE INTERESTED IN) 
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1007 EAST ADMIRAL 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Subsoil Moisture Supply 
Short in Mississippi 


Subsoil moisture is most Mississippi 
areas for 1954 through the early part 
of April was very short as compared 
with the same period of previous years, 
information compiled by Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service and Experiment Station 
shows. 

At State College, rainfall of 12.72 
inches during the first three months of 
1954 was 3.63 below the long-time av- 
erage for this period. In 1953, Jan. 1- 
April 1 rainfall was 17.51 inches. 


T. M. Waller, Extension cotton spe- 
cialist, commented that research over 
a period of years shows that the subsoil 
moisture needed for high cotton yields 


during an extended drouth must be ab- 
sorbed by the soil during the months of 
December through March. To date, sub- 
soil moisture is very short. 

“The cotton plant requires a uniform 
source of moisture to keep it growing 
and fruiting uniformly throughout the 
entire season,” Waller added. “Usually, 
if July and August bring enough rain- 
fall to ‘make moisture meet,’ the cotton 
plant continues to fruit well into the top 
and will make a high yield per acre. 

“For example, in 1952 we failed to 
get July showers and cotton plants shed 
the top crop due to lack of moisture. 
But in 1953 Mississippi farmers received 
rain in July that made the subsoil mois- 
ture meet, and cotton plants put on the 
best top crop we have had in several 
years.” 
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KELLY ovPLEX 
~ feed mill equipment 
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With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 





J 
SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


NAME 


the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They‘’ve 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 
... greatly increased volume... 

and, above all, a GOOD profit. 

It can do the same for you! 


ei, a ee 
VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 
Y, to 5 ton capacity— 
to meet any need. 


Pp 
MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company 


[_] Model ''M"’ Hammermill 
(_] Model ‘‘S** Hammermill 
(_] Electric Truck Hoist 


(_] Vertical Feed Mixer 

[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[_] Molasses Mixer 

[_] Cob Crusher (] Corn Scalper 

([] Corn Cutter and Grader [_] Chain Drag 

~] Corn Shreller with Blowers (_] Attrition Mill Blower 
(_] Regular Corn Sheller (_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 





FIRM 


[_] Pitless Corn Sheller (_] Grain Feeder 





ADDRESS. 


(_] Magnetic Separator (] Grain Blower 
[_] Forced Air Carloader (J Complete Line Catalog 
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Uses Outlined for Surplus 
Inedible Fats and Oils 


Use of inedible fats and oils in animal 
feeds was one of the research gains dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. E. Hilbert at a recent 
meeting of the National Chemurgic 
Ceuncil in Memphis. Doctor Hilbert is 
director of utilization research, USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. He dis- 
cussed what research is doing to meet 
the problem of agricultural surpluses. 

The surplus of inedible fats and oils 
developed after World War II. Produc- 
tion since then has increased 50 percent 
while consumption went up only 11 per- 
cent. A surplus stock of about two bil- 
lion pounds now exists. Synthetic de- 
tergents have taken over a big part of 
the soap market, and in the last decade 
use of inedible fats and oils in soap- 
making has dropped about 50 percent. 

New uses for these by-products have 
to be found. The largest potential mar- 
ket for inedible animal fats and oils 
appears to be in the animal feed field, 
Doctor Hilbert said. He traced the devel- 
opment of this outlet, pointing out that 
it was first necessary to determine that 
the fat could be suitably stabilized for 
such a purpose, and that no undesirable 
effects would result. 

Today annual consumption of inedi- 
ble fats in this form is estimated at 250 
million pounds. Doctor Hilbert said that 
a potential market of 500 million pounds 
per year is a conservative estimate. He 
pointed out also that use in animal feed 
was largely responsible for increasing 
the price of inedible fats and oils from 
three to seven cents a pound. 


Other developments were outlined by 
Doctor Hilbert. 


During World War II, he said, soaps 
made from tallow and grease were used 
as emulsifiers in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. At first, unknown sub- 
stances in the soaps acted as retarda- 
tives. Research at the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory showed a way to 
overcome this difficulty. Today about 
25 million pounds of tallow are used in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

Other new markets for inedible fats 
have been developed in the chemical in- 
dustry, in the plastic field, and in the 
hot-dip tinning of steel. Again the Lab- 
oratory was instrumental in developing 
these cutlets. Today about 40 million 
pounds of inedible fats and oils are he- 
ing used in the improved grade of oleic 
acid, as epoxidized plasticizers, and in 
hot-dip tinning of steel. 


Cotton’s Value to Texas 
Is Outlined in Folder 


The importance of cotton in the econ- 
omy of Texas was again emphasized re- 
cently when Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association distributed to members sta- 
tistics showing the relative positions of 
cotton and other farm commodities. 

Combined 1953 income from cotton 
and cottonseed was $683,028,000. Cattle 
and calves ranked second with an esti- 
mated income of $352,253,000. Milk and 
milk products ranked third with $210,- 
548,000. Total estimated agricultural in- 
come for Texas in 1953 was $1,865,449,- 
000. 

The statistics are contained in a fold- 
er issued by The Progressive Farmer. 
They were compiled in collaboration 
with the bureau of business research at 
the University of Texas, Austin. 
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Presenting 


H. E. Wilson 


Wharton, Texas ———— 





H. E. WILSON, president and general 
manager of Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, has served as president 
of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, a director of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, president 
of the South Texas Oil Millers’ Associa- 
tion and president of the International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. He 
has been secretary of the last organiza- 
tion for over 20 years and is editor and 
publisher of the Oil Mill Gazetteer. 

Wilson was born in New Orleans and 
moved at the age of three to Natchez, 
Miss. He started his cotton oil mill ca- 
reer there in 1892 with the old Lee Oil 
Works, the second oil mill to operate in 
the U.S. His first job was as office boy. 

The following year he worked for the 
Adams Manufacturing Co.; in 1895 he 
started with the Natchez Oil Co. In 1902 
he went with American Cotton Oil Co.; 
next, at Torras, La.; he was night super- 
intendent of a mill; later he was made 
superintendent of Laurel Oil & Fertilizer 
Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Wilson also worked at Grand Ecore, 
La.; Delta Cotton Oil Co., Greenville, 
Miss.; American Cotton Oil Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; and Ruston Oil & Fertilizer 
Co., at Ruston, La., and Eldorado, Ark. 

In August 1910 Wilson left the U.S. 
to erect separating, cleaning and grind- 
ing machinery in a new oil mill at Ko- 
kand Ferghana, Russian Turkestan, for 
Bauer Bros. Co. While in Russia he in- 
stalled separating and grinding machin- 
ery in another city in the province for 
Bauer and press room machinery for 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works. 

Wilson returned to the U.S. in 1911 
and worked with Pine Bluff Cotton Oil 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., for one season. In 
1912 he moved to Wharton. He was sup- 
erintendent and assistant manager at 
Peoples Cotton Oil Co. until 1916 when 
he moved to Planters Cotton Oil Co., 
Navasota, Texas, then back to Wharton 
in 1920 as manager and secretary-treas- 
urer of Peoples. 

Wilson has served as president of 
Wharton Chamber of Commerce, was 
the first president of Wharton Lions 
Club, and has headed the Wharton Coun- 
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ty Fair Association and Wharton Build- 
ing and Loan Association. 

Wilson is a member of the Baptist 
Church and has held the office of deacon 
for over 35 years. He served as treasurer 
of the church for 20 years. Wilson is 
married to the former Mrs. Walter Baker 
Harris, who is the sister of C. W. Wal- 
lace, crusher at West Monroe, La. 


USDA Specialist Visits 
British East Africa 


Production of cotton in British East 
Africa is confined chiefly to the Uganda 
Protectorate, according to Carl C. Camp- 
bell, USDA marketing specialist, who 
visited Africa recently. The Protectorate 
produced about 333,000 bales of cotton 
from 1,525,000 acres in 1953-54. 


The territory of Tanganyika and the 
Kenya Protectorate produced 40,000 and 
12,500 bales respectively. 

Campbell points out that there is a 
much larger agricultural potential than 
is being realized in the three areas. 
However, no increase in production is 
expected soon. 

The British East Africans are using 
better quality cotton textiles than for- 
merly and more finished goods are being 
imported while imports of gray goods 
are declining. Per capita consumption 
is around eight yards annually. 

Cotton textile manufacturing is in- 
significant at present. Several plants 
are in the planning stage, and within 
5 or 10 years it is possible that about 
one-third of the area’s needs will be sup- 
plied locally. 


World Cattle Increase 
Slows Down in 1953 


The upswing in world cattle produc- 
tion which has been in evidence since 
the end of World War II showed signs 
of slowing down in 1953, USDA reports. 
World cattle numbers increased again to 
a new record high, but the increase was 
much less than for each of the preced- 
ing few years. 

At the beginning of 1954 there were 
about 856 million cattle in the world. 
This is one percent more than a year 
earlier and 15 percent more than pre- 
war. 

Greatest gains in cattle numbers in 
1953 took place in North America, Asia 
and Africa. Lesser increases took place 
in Europe, South America and Oceania. 

Cattle prices have been generally 
favorable to producers for several years, 
USDA continues. However, price gains 
in North America came to a halt in 1951. 
Prices have dropped significantly since 
then. Prices have also declined in sev- 
eral European countries. In the impor- 
tant beef-producing countries of South 
America and in Australia and New 
Zealand, prices continued to increase in 
1953. 


France Uses More Cotton 


Cotton consumption in France con- 
tinued at a high level in January, USDA 
reports. About 116,000 bales were used, 
making the August-January total 656,- 
000 bales. This consumption is 15 per- 
cent above that recorded for the same 
period in 1952-53. 





with a Guaranteed 
‘Factory Rebuilt’ 


Steinlitg 


MOISTURE TESTER 


Here’s How Moisture Testing 
Can Make Money for the Farmer 


1. AVOID OVER-DRYING: Over-dry- 
ing can be very costly. You can’t 
afford to operate a grain dryer 
without a fast, accurate Moisture 
Tester, 

. AVOID STORAGE LOSSES: Many 
dollars are lost annually by losses 
in stored grain. Don’t guess at 
moisture content. Keep an accurate 
check, 


Save Money 


Control 
Moisture! 


Fast! 
Easy! 
Accurate! 


Write for Details 





NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


Are You Using A Dryer? 


Save Hundreds of Dollars! 


Test your grain for Moisture 


| lei tl anda ica ata Ns Fin ines oneal 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. CG4 
618 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please tell me how I can save money by testing 
my farm grains for moisture. 


. HARVEST AT PROPER’ TIME: 
Know the moisture percentage of 
the grain you harvest. 


. AVOID LOW GERMINATION: Heat- 
ing due to high moisture causes 
low germination. 
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FOR TOP CONDITION 
Feed Your Cattle 


SWIFT'S 


COTTONSEED MEAL OR 
PELLETS AND COTTONSEED 
HULLS 


Contact Your Nearest 
Swift & Company 
Oil Mill 
ALABAMA 
Montgomery: W. F. Hays, Manager 
Selma: C. A. Culver, Manager 
ARKANSAS 
Blytheville: J. E. Dicks, Manager 
Little Rock: W. M. McAnally, Manager 
GEORGIA 


Albany: D. |. Driggers, Manager 
Atlanta: G. O. King, Manager 
Augusta: T. H. Whisnant, Manager 


ILLINOIS 
Cairo: W. B. Stone, Manager 


MISSOURI 
Portageville: C. A. Dacres, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia: L. Snowden, Manager 
Greenwood: M. L. Claxton, Manager 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: E. C. McGee, Manager 


TEXAS 
Coleman: J. H. Hearne, Manager 
Dallas: R. P. Tull, Manager 
Terrell: J. W. Shepard, Jr., Manager 
Fort Worth: W. C. Painter, Manager 
Harlingen: D. Carroll, Manager 
Rex Steele, Asst. Mgr. 
Houston: W. W. Moore, Manager 
Mexia: J. A. Ogden, Manager 
Palestine: J. T. King, Manager 
San Antonio: B. C. Reese, Manager 
Waco: J. P, Holman, Manager 


DEPEND ON SWIFT 





Mellorine Bill Loses 
In South Carolina 


Mellorine lost a skirmish in the South 
Carolina legislature this year, despite 
strong efforts on the part of representa- 
tives from the cotton industry; but pro- 
ponents of the bill to permit the sale of 
mellorine in the state believe that the 
groundwork was laid for future victory. 

Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, secretary- 
treasurer of the South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, Columbia, 
reports that the bill received favorable 
reports from both Senate and House 
committees. It received a second reading 
in the Senate but was killed by a fili- 
buster which prevented a vote at the 
final session. 

A number of representatives of the 
cotton industry, in addition to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, worked actively in behalf of the 
mellorine bill. They included A. J. Sitton, 
Pendleton, president of the South Car- 
olina crushers’ group; J. F. McLaurin, 
ginner, Bennettsville; Robert L. Coker, 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville; 
Wilson Still, National Cotton Council; 
C. FitzSimons, Jr., district manager, 
and G. L. Hooks, Jr., Columbia manager, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co.; and many in- 
dustry members throughout the state. 

Proponents of the bill say lack of gen- 
eral knowledge of what mellorine is was a 
handicap in the fight, as was a contro- 
versy over other legislation that was 
ahead of the bill. They feel that mellorine 
legislation will have a better chance of 
passage in next year’s long session. 


C. M. Chandler, Lubbock 
Cotton Oil Co., Dies 


Funeral services for C. M. Chandler, 
superintendent of Lubbock Cotton Oil 
Co., Lubbock, were held April 17. Chand- 
ler had been ill with a heart condition 
for several months preceding his death 
April 16. 

Cecil Crumpton, who has been with 
the mill for a number of years, has been 
named manager. 

Chandler had served for seven years 
as a director of the International Oil 
Mill Superintendents’ Association and 
was a past president of that group. 

He began his oil mill career in Green- 
ville, Texas. He later moved to Pink 
Bluff, Ark., and then in 1924 to Lub- 
bock. About a year later he went to 
Hamlin, Texas, where he served as su- 
perintendent of a mill. In 1929 he was 
named superintendent of the Lubbock 
mill. 

The superintendent was a member of 
First Methodist Church in Lubbock, 
Shrine and Knights Templar. In World 
War I he served with the Army engi- 
neers in France. 

Survivors include his wife; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. George Mueller, Baltimore, 
Md.; a sister, Mrs. Alice Rowe, Dallas; 
and two grandchildren. 


Dairy Product Purchases 


Summarized by USDA 


USDA has announced that 86,520,585 
pounds of butter were purchased by the 
government in March. At the same time 
188,796,083 pounds of cheddar cheese 
and 132,395,452 pounds of nonfat dried 
milk solids were purchased. 

The Department pointed out that pur- 
chases were heavy as the 1953-54 support 
program came to an end and a lower 
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level of support became effective on 
April 1. 

Sales and other uses for the month 
totaled 7,846,465 pounds of butter, 
6,624,576 pounds of cheddar cheese and 
29,177,906 pounds of nonfat dried milk 
solids removed from the government- 
owned inventory. 


@ For the 1954 ginning season, 
order bale identification tags in colors 
other than RED. This will strengthen 
the “red tag” system for marking sus- 
pected fire-packed bales. 





WATSON 
COTTONS 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 


e WATSON’'S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «~ Dallas County + TEXAS 
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Farm Stocks of Oilseeds 


And Grains Increase 


Stocks of soybeans on farms on April 
1 were 36,640,000 bushels, USDA re- 
ports, This represented 14 percent of the 
1953 crop. On the same date a year 
earlier, farmers held 59,669,000 bushels 
of soybeans, approximately 20 percent 
of the previous year’s production. Av- 
erage April 1 stocks for the period 
1943-52 were 41,803,000 bushels, which 
represented 19.1 percent of the crop. 

Farm stocks of flaxseed at the begin- 
ning of April were about double those a 
year ago and not quite twice the average 
stocks on farms at this date. Farmers 
held 14,028,000 bushels of flaxseed on 
April 1, 1954, compared with 7,165,000 
a year earlier and the April 1 average 
of 8,037,000. This is by far the largest 
stocks since reports were started in 
1948, 

Disappearance of soybeans from farms 
during the January-March quarter to- 
taled 43 million bushels. In the same 
quarter last year, only 24 million bush- 
els moved from farms. The heavy dis- 
appearance this quarter reflected the 
relatively favorable prices received for 
soybeans. Most of the 1953 soybeans 
placed under government loan have since 
been redeemed. 

Farm soybean stocks are largely con- 
centrated in the North Central States 
with that area accounting for more than 
90 percent of the total U.S. farm stocks. 
Illinois, the heaviest producing state, 
has 9 million bushels. Iowa is second 
with nearly 7 million bushels and Min- 
nesota third with 5 million bushels still 
on farms. Farm stocks are more than ad- 
equate in most states to meet normal 
seeding requirements. However, in some 
areas farm stocks are relatively low and 
more than the usual quantity of seed 
will have to be purchased from off-farm 
sources to plant the expanding soybean 
acreage. Over that part of the soybean 
producing area which was affected by 
the 1953 drouth, tests of seed have shown 
poor germination. This may cause many 
farmers to adopt a heavier rate of seed- 
ing per acre in order to get a sufficient 
stand or to buy seed from areas which 
produced good seed. 

USDA also reported that farm hold- 
ings of corn and wheat were heavier at 
the beginning of April than at the same 
date of 1953 and were larger than the 
average. 


Another Use Announced 
For Surplus Butter 


Another means of disposing of U.S. 
surplus butter has been announced by 
USDA. Butter can be combined with 
nonfat dry milk solids and water to 
make liquid milk. 

USDA is offering to sell butter on a 
competitive bid basis for this purpose. 
The combined milk will be sold commer- 
cially in approved friendly countries, 
and it is now being used successfully in 
Japan. The recombined milk cannot be 
sold to U.S. agencies operating abroad. 

The Department’s supply of butter 
contains salt, which is not desirable for 
recombined whole milk, so the regula- 
tions provide that the surplus butter may 
move into normal channels in the U.S., 
providing that an equal amount of salt- 
free butter replaces it in an overseas 
operation. 

Bids for this purpose will be received 
each Monday and Thursday until fur- 
ther notice, USDA says. 
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NOW THAT YOU’VE 
HEARD ABOUT ... 


Let the Commercial Printing Department* of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press help you do an even 
BETTER job of selling to the $750,000,000 cotton 
ginning and cottonseed crushing industries. 


YOU ARE FAMILIAR with the unmatched coverage of ginners and 
crushers you get in the advertising columns of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press. It is more than ever the way-ahead leader after 55 years of 
service to these vital processing segments of the cotton industry. 


To help you do an even BETTER job of selling, “The Press” now 
offers its advertisers a COMPLETE printing and mailing service to 
ginners and crushers through its Commercial Printing Department*. 


You furnish us layout, copy, art work or photographs for direct 
mail aimed at ginners and crushers. We order engravings, set type and 
produce the ENTIRE job in our own plant, in one or more colors, with 
the same modern facilities and experienced craftsmen responsible for 
the quality printing you see in each issue of “The Press.” 


Tell us where you want your mailings to go—we mail here, from 
our own stencil list of ginners and crushers in ALL cotton-growing 
states. You can mail to a single state, to the Southwest, the Midsouth, 
the Southeast, the Far West, or the entire Cotton Belt. 


Give us an opportunity to tell you more about this effective and 
inexpensive method of supplementing your regular advertising in The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


—— Pictured at left: Our 
<acarvon cin AND ONL MILL PRES: enlarged plant and 
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e Tips Offered on 
Weed Control 


TIPS ON USING chemicals for weed 
control in cotton have been released by 
the National Cotton Council. 

First requirement is a firm, smooth 
seedbed free of crop residue. Anything, 
the Council says, that disturbs the 
smoothness of the seedbed provides an 
opening through which weed seedlings 
may sprout. At planting time the seed- 
bed should be firm with only enough 
loose soil to cover the seed. 

Other recommendations follow: 

1. Fertilizer should be applied before 
or at planting time. In either case, it 
should be placed to maintain the smooth- 
ness and uniformity of the seedbed. Fer- 
tilizers as “‘side-dressing” should be ap- 
plied so as to avoid disturbing the treat- 
ed area; untreated soil should not be 
deposited in the drill zone, nor should 
a ridge be formed that will lower the ef- 
ficiency of subsequent applications of 
post-emergence sprays. 

2. Seed should be planted on a firm 
seedbed and to a depth that will provide 
an adequate protective covering of soil. 
Planting, and the operations that are 
performed in conjunction with it, re- 
sult in the fina! preparation of the band 
that will receive the herbicides. The 
band centering on the drill area should 
be 12 to 16 inches wide. It should be 
firm, flat, free of clods and crop resi- 
due, and as uniform as possible. 

A modified press wheel on the plant- 
er, or a suitable roller following the 
planter should be used to obtain a 
smooth well-firmed surface. The seed- 
bed should be at a slightly higher level 
than the adjacent area in the row mid- 
dles which will not be treated. This will 
lessen the possibility of untreated soil 
containing weed seed being washed, 
blown, or thrown onto the treated area. 
Since it is of utmost importance that 
the treated band not be disturbed after 
the herbicide has been applied, cotton 
should be hill-dropped or planted to a 
stand to eliminate the need for thinning. 

4, Absolute uniformity is essential in 


a 


Friends Entertained by Hinckleys 


SHOWN HERE are those who attended the informal dinner at the Hotel Adolphus 
Century Room on April 6 given by the Hinckley Gin Supply Co. of Dallas for a few 
friends attending the annual convention of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
Hosts to the group were Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Hinckley, Jr.; F. B. and Dorothy 
Hinckley, III; Joe and Frances Hinckley; and Jere and Marty Hinckley. 


the width of rows by pairs or fours or 
whatever number of rows are carried 
by the tractor. Difficulty can also be 
avoided in  post-emergence spraying, 
flaming, cultivation, and mechanical har- 
vesting, if rows are built to a uniform 
height. 


@ The “red tag” program for 
marking fire-packed bales has done much 
to reduce fire losses caused by “hot” 
bales. Make the RED tag an automatic 
danger signal. 








an for the BiG ih 


when you buy blowers 


For pneumatic conveying, Roots-Conners- 
ville Rotary Positive Blowers have long 
been recommended by leading manufac- 
turers of cotton gin equipment. They have 








454 Carolina Ave. B 


proved that these simple, sturdy units 
maintain flow and overcome resistance, at 
low power cost, and provide more air with 
less wear. For new equipment or replace- 
ments, insist on R-C Blowers, product of a 
century of experience. Details in Bulletin 
21-B-37, free on request. 


Roors-(loMWERSVILLE BLOWE 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Connersville, Indiana 
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Cotton Essay Contest 
Planned in Fresno 


Why I Like Cotton Best is the subject 
chosen for a cotton essay contest which 
will be conducted in Fresno, Calif., dur- 
ing National Cotton Week. The observ- 
ance starts May 10, and $350 worth of 
cotton merchandise will be given by 
Fresno merchants to winners of the con- 
test. 

Housewives and students in Fresno 
County are eligible for the contest. The 
Fresno Junior Chamber of Commerce 
is handling details of the competition. 


Winner of Nobel Prize 
Dies in Germany 


One of the scientists who won a Nobel 
prize for work on the chemical reaction 
involved in the synthesis of the insecti- 
cides aldrin and dieldrin died recently in 
Germany. He was Otto Diels of Kiel, 
Germany, who, with Kurt Alder, was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry in 
1950. Aldrin and dieldrin were named 
for the two men. 

Alder lives at Cologne, Germany, and 
is still engaged in research. Diels was 
78 years old at the time of his death. 


1954 Peanut Support 
Announced by USDA 


Support price for 1954-crop peanuts 
has been set at $243 a ton, USDA has 
announced. This minimum support is 90 
percent of the March 15, 1954, parity 
price of $270 per ton. 

If 90 percent of parity at the begin- 
ning of the marketing season (Aug. 1) 
is higher than $243, the average mini- 
mum support will be adjusted upward. 
The average support level for 1953-crop 
peanuts was $237.60 per ton. 
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® Holland To Receive 


Cottonseed Oil 


MORE THAN 30 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil is expected to go to Holland 
under an agreement between that nation 
and the U.S. Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. Approximately $4 million 
worth of cottonseed oil is involved in 
the deal, under which Dutch funds se- 
cured from purchase of the oil will be 
— for work on the Dutch merchant 
eet. 


Milk Output Continues High 
In Face of Support Drop 


In the face of reduced support price 
levels, milk production in the U.S. 
showed about the normal seasonal in- 
crease in March 1954 USDA says. Total 
output for the month was estimated at 
10,713,000,000 pounds. This is 5 percent 
more than last year’s previous all-time 
high for the month and 12 percent more 
than the 1943-52 average. 

Cows in crop reporters’ herds on April 
1 were producing an average of 18.55 
pounds, three percent more than on 
April 1, 1953. 

Milk producers continued heavy sup- 
plemental feeding to an increased num- 
ber of milk cows. On April 1 the daily av- 
erage was 6.33 pounds of concentrate 
ration per head, compared with 6.18 
pounds a year ago and a previous high 
in 1951 of 6.28 pounds. 

March production of milk was above 
a year ago in every state except Texas, 
Oklahoma and Utah. Wisconsin produced 
over 1.6 billion pounds of milk in March, 
eight percent above a year earlier, to 
lead all states in production. Minnesota 
was next with over 850 million pounds. 
California and Pennsylvania ranked 
third and fourth in milk production. 


Soybean Exports Five Times 
As Great as Last Year’s 


U.S. soybean cake and meal exports 
were about five times as heavy for Oc- 
tober 1953-February 1954 as they were 
for those months in the preceding sea- 
son. The 1953-54 total was 44,636 tons; 
this compares with 9,015 tons in 1952-53. 

At the same time imports of soy- 
beans dropped. The 1952-53 import total 
for this period was 29,426 tons. In 1953- 
54, the import total was 4,735. 

Cottonseed meal exports rose from 
119 tons in the 1952-53 period to 23,673 
tons through February 1954. At the same 
time imports of cottonseed meal dropped 
from 89,054 tons to 29,809 tons. 


New Research Laboratory 
Opened by Hercules 


Hercules Powder Co. has announced 
the opening of a new agricultural chem- 
icals research laboratory at Wilmington, 
Del. It is located near the company’s ex- 
periment station. Research activities 
dealing with insecticides, fungicides and 
plant regulatory chemicals will be car- 
ried on in the new plant. 

According to Paul Mayfield, general 
manager, Naval Stores Department, the 
new laboratory will enable scientists to 
screen more than 300 formulations a 
month. Facilities include the main lab- 
eratory building, greenhouses and field 
test plots. 
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Pasture Conditions Worst 
Since 1940, USDA Says 


Pastures in the U.S. on April 1 were 
off to their poorest start since 1940, says 
USDA’s crop reporting board. Early 
season conditions averaged 73 percent 
of normal as compared with 81 percent 
a year ago. 

Pasture and range feed in much of 
Texas, New Mexico, western Oklahoma, 
western Kansas and eastern Colorado 
was critically short. Rainfall in those 
areas has been less than 50 percent of 
normal in the last several months, and 
in many parts of these states, the drouth 
is of much longer duration. 


USDA says that cured pasture and 
range feed in these areas was scarce on 
April 1, and “new growth will be very 
limited until soaking rains are received.” 
Some parts of the Southwest have re- 
ceived beneficial rains since April 1. 

Pasture conditions in Texas were the 
lowest for the date in three decades of 
record. In New Mexico and Colorado 
conditions were the poorest since 1935, 
and in Kansas and Oklahoma worse 
conditions were prevalent in 1940. 

In other sections of the country pas- 
tures were better. However, in Missouri, 
parts of Iowa, the Ohio Valley, and 
many areas of the South, effects of last 
year’s drouth are still evident on pas- 
ture lands. 





@ for testing rancidity 


in fats and oils 
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(B.D.H. pattern) 





tintometers 





Model 14 
with A. O. C. S. Red and yel- 
low standards. 

Model 6 
Red yellow and blue stand- 


ards, plus neutral tints for 
bright oils. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


THE TINTOMETER, LTD. 


“The Greenwich observatory of Colour Measurement’ 


Model 14A 


Special model for use with 
Nessler tubes (illustrated ) 
A.O.C.S. Red and yellow 
standards. 


® Write for list of publications on Color- 
imetry and FREE brochure B-4 


imported solely and distributed by 
CURRY & PAXTON, INC. 


LOVIBOND-TINTOMETER PRODUCTS 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Investigate 


The Howell Mote Extractor 


For Most Air Blast Gins 


For Further Information Write 


HOWELL MOTE EXTRACTOR CO. 


Mercedes, Texas 
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e Arkansas Storage 


Space Increases 


FARM STORAGE facilities for soy- 
beans in Arkansas increased from 
1,197,000 bushels prior to 1949 to an 
estimated 7,718,000 bushels by June, 
1953, an Arkansas Extension Service 
survey indicates. The survey was con- 
ducted in the state’s 25 major soybean 
growing counties. 

Total storage capacity in these coun- 
ties last June was estimated at 22,274,- 
000 bushels. 

Seventeen oil mills that normally 
process soybeans were estimated to have 
a storage capacity of 10,250,000 bushels, 
or 46 percent of all capacity in the 25 


counties. Approximately half of the oil 
mill storage space was in Mississippi 
and Pulaski Counties. 

Because of competition for space from 
other products, it is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately the exact proportion of 
the storage capacity that will be avail- 
able for soybeans, the Extension Service 
pointed out. 


@ PAUL KELLER, Central Oil 
& Milling Co., Clayton, N. C., is author 
of a letter in The Soybean Digest for 
April. He discusses soybean-cottonseed 
price relationships and USDA support 
levels, stating that a 75-80 percent of 
parity ratio for seed and beans prices 
cottonseed products out of the market. 
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a subsidiary of 
EXTERMINATING COMPANY, 


Sanitation inspectional 


and consultative services 


in 24 States, D. C. and Cuba 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION 
INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PEST CONTROL ‘CO. 
Home Offices * 713 West Peachtree St. * Atlanta, Georgia 








New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 





SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





DAYTON BELTS 
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Strader-Hughston Is New 
Feed Firm at Dallas 


Ralph C. Strader and Tom H. Hugh- 
ston have announced the formation of 
the Strader-Hughston Co. at 2944 Oak 
Lane in Dallas. The firm will deal in 
feed ingredients, including vegetable 
and animal proteins, vitamins, antibiot- 
ics, cottonseed hulls and other products. 

Both of the partners in the new firm 
are widely known in the crushing in- 
dustry. Strader formerly was associated 
with Johnson-Strader Co., Farmers 
Branch, Texas, and previously with Van 
Waters & Rogers in Dallas. 

Hughston will continue to operate 
Hughston Sales Co., dealers in oil mill 
and gin machinery and supplies, at the 
same location as the new firm. Before 
establishing his own firm, Hughston was 
an oil mill manager. 


Flammable Fabrics Law 
Topic at Convention 


Two authorities on the new flamma- 
ble fabrics law were scheduled on a 
panel which discussed national affairs 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute in 
New Orleans April 23. 

They were Harvey H. Hannah, chief 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s wool 
and fur labeling division, who is admin- 
istrator of the new law as it pertains to 
textile operations, and George S. Buck, 
Jr., technical director of the National 
Cotton Council and chairman of the 
textile industry advisory committee on 
flammable fabrics legislation. 

Both planned to go to the meeting di- 
rect from public hearings on this law 
scheduled to be held in Washington 
April 22. The three-day convention was 
concluded April 24. 


Linters Factor 


(Continued from Page 18) 


decrease the hull content by a like 
amount, The linters yield would then 
be 200 pounds (Table 3). 

Using the assumed values as shown 
in Table 3, we find the gross value for 
this ton of cottonseed to be $69.67 (Ta- 
ble 4). 


Table 4. 
from a basis 100 grade cottonseed with the lint- 
ers content increased one percent (20 pounds) 
and the hull content decreased a like amount 


Out-turn and value of products obtained 





Assumed 
price of 
product 


Value of 


Product of Out-turn of 
product 


cottonseed product 





Ibs./ton cents/lb. dollars/ton 
Oil 320 12.0 $38.40 
41% Meal f 2.5 
Linters 4.0 
Hulls 


Total value of products __. 





Applying a $24 gross spread to this 
seed, the assumed value of this lot of 
seed would be $69.67 less $24 or $45.67. 
The difference in value of the two lots 
of seed would be $45.67 minus $44.97 or 
$0.70. The linters factor would then be: 
Difference in value of the two cottonseed lots di- 
vided by value of the basis 100-grade cottonseed 
= $0.70 divided by $45.72 = 1.53. 

The linters factor should therefore 
be 1.5. If a spread of $20 were used, the 
linters factor would be calculated as 
$0.70 -:-$49.82—1.41. The linters factor 
would be 1.5. 
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Presenting 


Oscar R. Hipp 
Andalusia, Ala. ———— 





OSCAR R. HIPP, Andalusia, Ala., is 
owner of Adalusia Gin Co. and has been 
a director of the Alabama-Florida Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association. Born in La- 
Grange, Ga., he moved to South Alabama 
in 1926. 

For a number of years Hipp repre- 
sented the Continental Gin Co. in South 
Alabama and Northwest Florida. He ac- 
quired the Andalusia Gin Co. in 1938 and 
is still connected with Continental in an 
advisory capacity in the sales depart- 
ment. He is a director of the Covington 
County Bank. 

The Alabama ginner has served as 
president of the Andalusia Planning 
Commission, Rotary Club and Chamber 
of Commerce. In 1950 he was named Man 
of the Year. He is now completing three 
years of service as president of the 
board of directors of the Andalusia Com- 
munity Building, a center for rural- 
urban relations. Hipp is also chairman of 
the building committee of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Andalusia. 


Crushers’ Convention 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Following the convention, the newly- 
elected board of directors will meet at 
luncheon at 1 p.m. Tuesday in the Ve- 
netian Room. 


e Committees—A number of members of 
the industry and wives have served on 
special committees for the convention. 

All members of the general arrange- 
ments committee are from Houston. 
They are C. R. Bergstrom, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., and Jas. D. Dawson, Jr., 
Fidelity Products Mill, co-chairmen; and 
E. T. Harris, retired; Edmund Pincoffs, 
Maurice Pincoffs Co.; Edgar L. Pearson, 
Edgar L. Pearson & Co.; and Nathan 
Segal, Nathan Segal & Co. 

M. M. Feld, Lone Star Bag & Bagging 
Co., Houston, is chairman of the golf 
committee. Members are Dawson, Pear- 
son; and W. W. Moore, Swift & Co. oil 
mill, Houston; Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston; 
W. A. Logan, Lacy-Logan Co., Dallas; 
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Charles Orr, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston; and Louis Tobian, Louis 
Tobian & Co., Dallas. 

Members of the ladies’ hospitality com- 
mittee, all from Houston, are Mesdames 
W. L. Anderson, Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 


R. Bergstrom, M. D. Boggs, Jas. 

. Dawson, Jr., James M. Fambrough, 

M. M. Feld, Benj. Feld, Lamar Fleming, 

Jr., E. T. Harris, J. M. Johnson, W. W. 

Moore, W. F. Nicholson, Charles Orr, 
Gordon M. Robb, and Nathan Segal. 























Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation 


130 Krog Street 


is associated with us and handles 


our equipment in the Southeast. 


Manufacturing for FESCO is done 
in our plant in New Orleans. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LID. 
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\)) MEANS MONEY LOST! 


Profit or loss for a year is often determined by the 
uninterrupted operation of equipment during “sea- 
son.” That’s where quality pays off! 


By supplying Southwestern ginners with nationally 
known, quality equipment and supplies, Briggs- Weaver 
has been helping make every year a good year...a 


profitable year. 


Whatever your need... from a cotton fan to a hy- 
draulic pump; controls to conveying machinery; 
belting or boilers, etc.—just name it... then call 
Briggs-Weaver and get it—quickly! 


DALLAS 


BRIGGS -WEAVER HOUSTON 


MACHINERY 


COMPANY 


FT. WORTH 


Distributors of Industrial Machinery - Supplies - Tools- Equipment -Since 1896 
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% In this way you can make up V-Belts | 


in any length to fit any drive the fast 


economical way — V-Belts that per- 


form exceptionally well. 


In contrast to link-type belts these 
ALLIGATOR fastened V-Belts have 
just one strong joint... stretch. and 


follow-up maintenance are reduced | 


to a4 minimum. 


ALLIGATOR INTRODUCTORY V-BELT 
= f ; DRIVE UNITS 

contain V-Belt- 

ing, Fasteners and 

Tools — every- 

thing you need in 

one compact 

package to make 

up V-Belts quick- 

“ly. Available in 

sizes A, B, C & D. 


Ask for Bulletins V-215 and V-216 
Order From Your Distributor 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4632 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


ALLIGATOR 
V-BELT FASTENERS 


e Gins Fire Reports 


Are Summarized 


GIN FIRE reports sent to the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association in 1953-54 
have been summarized and published by 
the Association. All fires were not re- 
ported, of course, but on the basis of 
those that were, matches continue as 
the leading single cause of fires. 
The following tabulation shows causes 
of 1,162 fires across the Belt: 
Cause of Fire Number of Fires 
Matches . SRE a een 
Metal - : 
Miscellaneous 
Rocks ... eater 
Sparks from Gin... 
Friction in Roll Box 
Smoking 
Choke-Up 
Static Electricity 
Mechanical Failure 
Overheating in Drier 
Grass, Weeds, Trash ; 
Defective Wiring 4 TEHEESE Ung! 
Ginners were also asked to report 
where the fire was first detected. The 
following shows where 1,165 gin fires 
started in 1953-54: 
Location 
Overhead Cleaners 
Miscellaneous _ 
Conveyor aa 
Bale Platform 
Separator 
Press Box 
Cotton House . 
Roll Box 
Wagon or Trailer 
Bur Extractor 
Lint Cleaners 


Number of Fires 
i _..200 


ginners to make the red tag a symbol 
for fire packed or suspected fire packed 
bales. “Every gin,” the report says, “is 
a potential fire hazard, and as such 
should be treated with the respect and 
caution with which an animal trainer 
treats his wild animals.” 


Widow of Joe E. Etter 


Dies at Sherman 


Funeral services were held April 12 
in Sherman, Texas, for Mrs. Lila Belle 
Waggener Etter, widow of the late Joe 
E. Etter of the Hardwicke-Etter Co. at 
Sherman. Mrs. Etter was 82 year old. 
She died at her home after a long ill- 
ness. 

Her husband died in 1951. Mrs. Etter’s 
father, the late Dr. Leslie Waggener, 
was the first president of the University 
of Texas. 

Survivors include a grandson, Thomas 
Leslie Etter, New York City; and two 
sisters, Mrs. H. A. Boyden, Winchester, 
Mass.; and Mrs. A. S. Walker, Leander, 
Texas. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Nominates Edward Wade 


Edward J. Wade of Wade Brothers & 
Co., has been nominated for the presi- 
dency of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. At the same time Malcolm J. 
Rogers was nominated vice-president 
and John M. Williams was nominated 
treasurer. The announcement was made 
by William J. Jung, chairman of the 
nominating committee. The election will 
be held on June 7. 
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© Cone, Texas, Ginner 


Receives Award 


JEAN D. SMITH, ginner and farmer in 
Crosby County, Texas, has been named 
Outstanding Farmer for 1953 in his Soil 
Conservation Service district. Smith is 
the owner of two gins in the Cone com- 
munity. 

Smith has pioneered in using burs for 
cotton fertilizer. He installed in 1953 a 
composting plant at Cone, and in 1953 
he conducted an experiment with burs on 
10 acres of his cotton land. 

He placed 750 pounds of burs per 
acre on this land at a cost of $4 per ton. 
Production increased 250 pounds per 
acre over cotton land which did not re- 
ceive the bur treatment. Smith figures 
that the net increase was $50 per acre 
over his unfertilized acreage. 

Smith has been a top cotton producer 
on a per-acre basis in the district. In 
1953 he made 565 bales on 460 acres of 
land. He irrigated some of this produc- 
tion with water from a pit containing 
90 tons of barnyard manure and 115 
tons of cotton burs. On land so treated 
he made 1% bales per acre. 

The pit is kept full at all times by 
water from an irrigation well. Smith 
plans te add a second pit this year. 

Smith has adapted much of his land 
for most efficient irrigation and has 
laid over 5,000 feet of concrete irriga- 
tion pipe. 

He also has a herd of cattle and has 
developed about 100 acres of irrigated, 
year-round pasture for his stock. Prac- 
tices employed on his farm include stub- 
ble mulching and cover cropping. 

Smith sponsored a cotton contest for 
4-H and FFA boys last year, giving 
cash awards to top producers on five 
acres of cotton. 

The Cone ginner is active in other civ- 
ic projects, a member of the Cone Bap- 
tist Church and the Ralls Lions Club. 
He is the son of W. L. Smith, Ralls, who 
is the owner of two gins, one at Ralls 
and one at McCoy in Floyd County. The 
senior Smith is president of the Rallis 
Lions Club. 

The conservation plaque honoring the 
Cone ginner was presented to him at a 
Lions Club meeting in Ralls last month. 


Antarctic Whaling Season 
Ends; More Oil Expected 


Seventeen factory ships and over 200 
catcher boats representing seven coun- 
tries engaged in the 1954 whaling oper- 
ations in the Antarctic. The season 
ended March 18 after 15,439 blue-whale 
units had been caught. 

It appears that production of whale 
oil will be somewhat larger than last 
year when 352,000 tons were produced, 
USDA says. 

A blue-whale unit is equal to one of 
the following: one blue whale, two fin 
whales, 2% humpback whales or six sei 
whales. Thus, the actual number of 
whales taken during a season is far 
greater than the number of units listed. 

Length of the season is determined by 
the rapidity of the catch, since a maxi- 
mum catch of 15,500 units has been set 
by international agreement. 

Countries engaging in the operation 
were Norway with nine factory ships, 
the United Kingdom with three, Japan 
with two, and the Soviet Union, the 
Netherlands and the Union of South 
Africa with one ship each. 
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Texas Fertilizer Use Down 
For Third Straight Year 


Texas fertilizer sales dropped nine 
percent the last half of 1953. This is the 
third straight year in which sales have 
dropped for that period. 

Dr. J. F. Fudge, state chemist, says 
that use of normal superphosphates has 
decreased most markedly. The drouth 
and changed Production and Marketing 
Administration regulations account for 
the tendency tu use less fertilizer, he 
said. 

Two counties in the state, Harris and 
Hidalgo, used more than 7,000 tons of 
fertilizer in the last half of 1953. Four 
counties, Colorado, Dallas, Jefferson, and 
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Wharton, topped the 4,000-ton mark. 
At the other extreme, there were four 
counties which used less than five tons 
apiece. 


Texas Crushers’ Secretary 
Talks Cotton on TV 


Cotton was publicized April 10 over 
Station WBAP-TV, Fort Worth, when 
Jack Whetstone, Dallas, secretary of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
appeared on the program of WBAP 
Farm Editor W. A. (Doc) Ruhmann. 
Whetstone discussed the information in 
the publication, Cotton, the World’s 
Greatest Crop, which was published and 
widely distributed by the Association. 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 
To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 

Reduces fire hazards 


Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fia. 


No obligation. 
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May 10-11 NCPA Annual Convention 
JOHN D. ATKINS, JR. 
Fats & Oils Price Analyst 
CONFIDENTIAL PRICE RECOMMENDATIONS TO MANAGEMENT 
SOYBEAN AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Shamrock Hotel — Houston 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Currently serving the world’s leading corporations. 

















141- and 176-Saw 
e Frampton Joins Laboratory 
Change-Over Equipment DR. VERNON L. FRAMPTON has joined 


the staff of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, as proj- 
ect leader on chemical investigations to 
extend the utilization of peanuts. This 
work will be part of the Laboratory’s 
program to identify and measure the 
factors which contribute to quality in 
peanuts for food use. Doctor Frampton 
— a sags degree in biochemis- 
try from the Universi innes : 
LINTER SAWS .. . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS . . . erase cial ae they detent Eee 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL in charge of the Basic Cotton Research 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS Laboratory at the University of Texas, 
Austin. He has also worked with the 

, National Cotton Council and with the 
Cotton Research Committee of Texas, 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS both of Austin. 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 








BUTTERS MANUFACTURING GO. | fercisn trae, Mission 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Thirty-five U.S. authorities on agri- 
cultural production and marketing left 
Washington April 10 and 11 for Europe, 
Asia and Latin America where they are 
making studies of foreign trade pros- 
pects. The groups will return to the U.S. 
late in May, USDA has announced, 

The European missions, one to north- 
ern and one to southern Europe, left for 
London April 11. Stops include Paris, 
France; Brussels, Belgium; Amsterdam, 
Netherlands; Copenhagen, Denmark; Os- 
lo, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; Vienna, 
Austria; Zurich, Switzerland; Frank- 

















You End Up With 
A Bale of Cotton 


But it takes a lot of man hours and ma- 





| chinery to convert that cotton into bales, 


cottonseed oil and other by-products. 
When you need parts and equipment for 
your COTTON GIN or OIL MILL, call 
on us for prompt, friendly service. 


Mund boilers 

Packing and hose 

Waste and wiping rags 

Hand and electric hoists 

Phelps cotton fans and 
unloaders 

Shafts—pulleys—bearings 

and hundreds of other 
items. 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 





furt, Germany, Lisbon, Portugal; Ma- 
drid, Spain; Rome, Italy; Cairo, Egypt; 
Istanbul and Ankara, Turkey; and Ath- 
ens, Greece. 

In Asia the itinerary includes Karachi, 
Bombay and New Delhi in India; Ran- 
goon, Burma; Bangkok, Thailand; Djak- 
arta, Indonsia; Singapore, Malaya; Ma- 
nila, Philippines; Hong Kong, China; 
and Tokoyo, Japan. 

In the Latin Americas stops were 
scheduled for Mexico City, Mexico; Pan- 
ama City, Panama; Bogota, Colombia; 
Lima, Peru; Santiago, Chile; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil; Caracas, Venezuela; and Havana, 
Cuba. 

Among the leaders making the trip 
are Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, Nation- 
al Cotton Council; Robert R. Coker, 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 
S.C.; and George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa, American Soybean Association. 
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e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual _ convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. S. M. Har- 
mon, 19 South Cleveland Street, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


@ May 12, 19, 25, 26—Southeastern Gin 
Operators’ Schools. Continental Gin Co. 
School, May 12, Lyons, Ga. Murray Co. 
of Texas School, May 19, Atlanta. Lum- 
mus Cotton Gin Co. School, May 25, 
Columbus, Ga. Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin 
Co. School, May 26, Columbus, Ga. 


e May 24-25 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
hema City 2, secretary. 


e May 31-June 1—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cottonseed Crushers’ Assocation an- 
nual joint convention. General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. T. R. Cain, 219 Church Street, 
Montgomery, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida association. J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5—American Cotton Con- 
gress sponsored by Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas. Corpus Christi, 
Texas. For information write Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas, general chair- 
man. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso. For information 
write Carl Meriwether, P. O. Box 232, 
Las Cruces, president. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association. 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Building, Columbia, S.C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 

e June 13-14-15 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association sixtieth annual 
convention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, secretary. 

e June 22-23 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, La. 
Gordon W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jack- 
son, Miss., executive vice-president. 


e June 30-July 1-2—Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association forty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Bi- 
loxi. J. A. Rogers, 207 One Hundred East 
Pearl Building, Jackson, secretary. 

e July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
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engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e July 28-29-30—Eighth Annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Little Rock, Ark. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 


e Aug. 30—National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis. R. G. Houghtlin, 
3818 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 
president. 

e Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2—American Soybean 
Association annual convention, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


e Dec. 2-3—Eighth Annual Beltwide In- 
sect Control Conference. Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas. For information write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


Total Peanut Harvest 
Reaches New Peak 


The world’s peanut crop in 1953 is be- 
lieved to be the largest ever harvested, 
says USDA. Total output is set at 11.9 
million short tons of unshelled nuts. 

The 1953 figure is 16 percent over the 
1952 total and 26 percent over the pre- 
war average. 

India usually produces about one-third 
of the world supply of peanuts, and 
output there in 1953 was 28 percent 
above the prewar average, totaling 4.2 
million tons. 

The U.S. harvested 787,125 tons, a 15 
percent increase over the 1952 crop, but 
about one-third less than the record 
crop of 1948. 
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COTTON GIN SUPPLIES 


Order yours early ... put them 
on the shelf ... and you’re ready 
when the first bale rolls in! 


Paper and Metal Tags ° Gin Tickets 
Marking Ink - Cotton Knives 
Letterheads - Envelopes - Checks 
Farmers Calculator and 
Record Books - Ledgers - Printed 
Office Forms of All Kinds 


Send Us Your Order Today! 


GIN SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


P.O. Box 444 Dallas 21, Texas 
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@ Merchandising Clinic 


_Yy Planned in Austin 
Hl Vy er THE SEVENTH annual Cotton Mer- 
gs Bis. chandising Clinic will be held in Austin, 


Texas, May 14-15. The clinic is spon- 
_Aaee Fp sored by the Cotton Research Committee 
These Jumbo size Big Bur Machines have a 42” diameter Big Fat = of Texas and the University of Texas. 
Saw Cylinder to allow for wide spacing of related cylinders seit: [ben ge Plans for the meeting have been an- 
so that cotton and bur passages are big in size to handle to- “ | , pen nounced by Joel F. Hembree, Cotton 
day’s extremely rough cotton without machining or choke-ups. my —e Economic Research. Sessions will be 

; al, held at the Driskill Hotel. 

Program details follow: 

Even Feed 


— 


WRITE Sins" ontaas —_ May 14, Motelng—-Sxevey of develep- 
ments in cotton fiber testing and utili- 
HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COM ANY zation, Otto Goedecke, Otto Goedecke, 
Inc., Hallettsville, Texas; provisions of 
4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS a contract for trading in fiber proper- 
ties, A. B. Cox, the University of Texas; 
economics of fiber testing, Ira J. Yocom, 
U.S. Testing Co., Memphis; and inter- 
laboratory calibration program, Charles 
B. Crandall, Cotton Economic Research, 

the University of Texas. 
enge 2 May 14, Afternoon—The influence of 
All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible bo tra « is physical properties 
of cotton, T. H. Hopper, Southern Re- 
B U i L D i N G oy gional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans; effect of irrigation on fiber prop- 
erties, P. J. Lyerly, Texas Experiment 
Station, Ysleta; and processing fine fi- 
~7 Ore bered cotton, Jack D. Towery, Cotton 
Research, Texas Technological College, 

¢ COTTONSEED Lubbock. 

2 eon pe: Morning—Cotton fiber eee 
y the Japanese cotton trade, Burt John- 
e SOY BEANS son, National Cotton Council, Memphis; 
a — — ginned un- 
der specified conditions, Tom Knowles, 
e PEANUTS Burlington Mills, Cramerton, N.C.; and 
the cottons of Pakistan and India and 


* “ their characteristics, Abdus Sattar, Ly- 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected pe malls mesg 


Confer with us on your storage problems 








USDA Offers To Sell 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS pt ee 


Commodity Stabilization Service is of- 
Muskogee, Oklahoma fering 36 and 41 percent protein 
cottonseed meal and cottonseed _ slab 
cake held in storage for sale, F. P. Biggs, 
director, announced April 12. Details as 
to locations, quantities and protein con- 
tent are shown in a catalog covering 


Ask Your about 27,298 tons. This list will be sup- 


plemented periodically. 

M No meal or slab cake will be sold for 
Favorite Jobber for less than (1) the market price as de- 
termined by CCC or (2) the CCC sup- 
és 99 - port price as provided in 1953 ——— 

Bulletin 3, Revision 1, as amended. Sup- 

Cotton Belt Gin port prices by areas follow: at 

” eastern states, $56.50 per ton; Valley, 
$54.50 per ton; Texas-Oklahoma, $54.50 

Saws and Brush Sticks per ton; Arizona-New Mexico, i. 
per ton; California, $53.50 per ton. e 

(Any Make) sales will all be bulk basis and the high- 


er of the two figures will be paid. Cost 


ivi of sacks is to be added. 
ware ie ae a This meal and slab cake was acquired 


written guarantee on all material L L 
and labor! under 1953 price support operations, 

Biggs said. Prospective buyers may ob- 
tain full details of the offer from the 


A Few Territories Open For New Jobbers New Orleans commodity office, USDA, 
120 Marais Street. 
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COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE * Gees | ABR Stmrereeemen 
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ica . So SZ \ATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 





500 South Haskell 
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Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ginners Set Dates 


The Louisiana-Mississippi Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association will hold 
its annual convention June 22-23 at 
the Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, La. 
The dates and place were an- 
nounced after a recent directors 
meeting in Vicksburg, according to 
Gordon W. Marks, Jackson, Miss., 
executive vice-president of the As- 
sociation. 











@ Lone Prairie Selling 


In Two-Inch Lots 


THE MOST expensive land in the world 
went on sale recently when one acre of 
the Lazy C Ranch near Sugarland, Tex- 
as, was put on the market at a total 
price of $2,352,240. The acre is being 
offered to the public in 3,136,320 indi- 
vidual tracts of two-square inches each. 
Selling price per tract is 75 cents. 

The Lazy C Ranch is owned by Ben 
Jack Cage, Texas industrialist. Cage 
says that he knows the nation’s high 
regard for Texas and the inability of 
the average person to enjoy the plea- 
sures of owning a piece of it. 

Purchasers receive a bona fide stand- 
ard general warranty deed. The 75-cent 
price is low enough to permit everyone 
to enjoy the thrill of Texas land own- 
ership, including bragging privileges. 
Purchasers are not allowed to occupy 
their two-square inches of property or 
remove it from the ranch—and mineral 
rights are retained by the Lazy C. 

An original issue of 100,000 deeds has 
been placed on sale in retail outlets in 
major cities of the U.S. and subsequent 
issues for smaller cities have been 
planned. 


MCPA Has Annual Meeting 
April 22 in Sikeston 


U.S. Senator Albert Gore, Carthage, 
Tenn., was the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Missouri Cotton 
Producers’ Association in Sikeston, 
April 22. 

Others scheduled to speak at the 
MCPA meeting included U.S. Repre- 
sentative Bob Poage, Waco, Texas; Dr. 
J. H. Longwell, dean of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture; Dr. A. C. Ma- 
gill, state representative from Cape 
Girardeau County; Dr. D. M. Whitt and 
Dr. George Smith of the soils depart- 
ment of the University of Missouri; 
Bob Price, National Cotton Council; Dr. 
J. Winston Neely, Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co., Hartsville, S.C.; and A. L. 
Story, former MCPA president. 


J. W. Simmons. Jr., Named 


On Texas Crushers’ Board 


J. W. Simmons, Jr., Dallas, Simmons 
Cotton Oil Mills, has been unanimously 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Texas cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
to serve until the next regular meeting 
of the Association. 

Secretary Jack Whetstone, Dallas, an- 
nounced that the board of directors 
elected Simmons to fill the vacancy 
created by the passing of G. A. Simmons 
of Lubbock on March 22. 


2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
... More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening .. . 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO 








CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, Ill. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 





Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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laugh it of f 


For 30 years the two old bachelors, 
one of them illiterate, had been partners 
on the little farm in Vermont. Today 
Nathaniel, returning from the village 
with the usual minimum supply of groc- 
eries, said, “I had to spend an extra 
nickel, Abner, to buy me a new lead 
pencil.” 

“Always expenses,” Abner said, tak- 
ing from his pocket the grimy stub of a 
pencil. “I’ve carried this one for 20 
years.” 

“I know,” his partner answered, “but 
it makes a heap of difference—having to 
write out Nathaniel J. Allenbaugh, or 
just signin’ a cross like you do.” 





eee 
Upbraiding his teenage daughter for 
her slovenly appearance, a father started 
in on a tirade about the faults of mod- 
ern day children. 
“Why look at your hair,” he snorted, 
“it looks like a mop.’ 
“What’s a mop?” interrupted the girl. 
eee 
Passersby grinned at the newsboy, the 
sleeping kittens and the painstakingly 
lettered sign, “Two kittens, $25,000 
each.” Next day the kittens were gone. 
“Don’t tell me you got that price for 
the kittens,” a regular customer re- 
marked. 
“Sure did,” the newsie replied, “I 
traded ’em for a $50,000 pup.” 
eee 
Some people are like blotters. They 
soak it all in, but get it all backwards. 


e . e 
A friend of ours and her four-year-old 
brother were. visiting at grandfather’s 
farm. While sight-seeing in the country, 
little Bill said, “Gee, you must be rich 
out here.” He pointed to a lightning rod 
on top of the barn and gasped. “Even 
the cows have TV sets!” 
eee 
Little sister was entertaining the visi- 
tors until her mother was ready. One of 
the ladies remarked to the other with a 
significant look, “Not very p-r-e-t-t-y.” 
“No,” answered the child, “but awfully 
s-m-a-r-t.” 
eee 
There are various grades of bur- Not = Pope ——— pegg | nar- 
* 43 row-minded on the subject o orse- 
lap and, of course, variations stealing. One stranger rode into Tomb- 
within those grades. stone long ago and put his horse up ab 
: the OK Corral. The horse was a splendid 
But there’s one sure way to get animal, and ; its rider told an admirer 
; ° | that he would sell it cheap. The trans- 
the quality of burlap you pay for: action was made, and when the new 
Rely on Bemis.* owner had paid his money he asked, 
cs “How about the title?” 
You can always look to Bemis “Wal,” the ouster said, “the title, is 
; ! good enough as long as you go west. But 
for the best in burlap! | don’t take it east. It ain’t so good in 


*Producers and users alike accept | that direction.” 
Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
standard for the industry. 


e es & 

A millionaire, interrogating his pros- 
pective son-in-law, demanded: 

“Would you love my daughter just as 
much if she were poor?” 

“Absolutely,” answered the suitor. 

“Well, you’re out,” decreed the father. 
“I don’t want any fools in this family.” 

e e e 

“The Coal Retailers’ dinner is next 

week,” said Mrs. Jones. “What color 


i . | dress are you going to wear?” 
General Offices St. Louis 2, Mo. “Well,” replied Mrs. Smith, “we are 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities | supposed to wear something to match our 
husbands’ hair, so I’m going to wear 
black. What will you wear?” 


“Gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
“T don’t think I'll go.” 
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reeling 


We, of America, have a magnificent heritage. In the frantic 
schedule of modern-day existence, do we ever tarry to give seri- 
ous thought to that great heritage? 


Are we genuinely and humbly grateful to that great host of 
courageous souls who, before us, made such terrific sacrifices in 
order that we might today possess the blessings and fruits of 
their labors? 


America, in its beginning, was not the product of minds and 
men who sought the easy way, or who depended upon others to 
shoulder and solve the responsibilities and difficulties encount- 
ered in life. 


America was born in the hearts and souls of men who relied 
upon their own resources and abilities. They had faith in their 
God. They had purpose. They dared to design and chart the 
courses of their own lives. They had the stamina and courage to 
blaze new trails, pushing back, in spite of extreme difficulties, 
the frontiers of a new land in order that more fruitful oppor- 
tunities might be had for posterity. 


With confidence in themselves, and a supreme conviction in 
their purposes, our forebears indeed bequeathed unto us a herit- 
age that we should ever revere and constantly strive to preserve. 


Let us today accept our responsibilities for contributing like- 
wise to oncoming generations, as did those who have gone be- 
fore us. 


Lacy-Logan Company 


Dallas Memphis 
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90-SAW SPLIT RIB GIN 
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AND RECLAIMER SAW 
Note the Greater Capacity 
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HARDWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Sherman, Texas 




















MURRAY 


Hydraulic 
TRIPLEX PUMPS 


These Pumps are Extra Heavy Design. By 
simply removing the Cover, every part of the 
Pump is very accessible. All working parts 
lubricated by an Automatic Splash Oiling 
System, and fitted up with all inside piping 
and Two Pop Safety Valves. Solid Forged 
Steel Crank Shafts. 


Built for Cotton and Linter Presses. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 11-A 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS inc. 


DALLAS ATLANTA 


MEMPHIS FRESNO 




















